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New York. 





Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
Teacher or Sincine Puri. or Lamperti TH: 
E.pver 
(Ten years in California.) 

Jeing in full possession of nm ethod of sing 
ing, he has the ability to for great artist 
Francesco LAMPrERT! 

Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hi Ne York 

Summer rates May 1 to Oct 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL - XCHANGE 

Church, Concert and School lx Secured 

MRS. BABCOKC K. 
Caan sui, New York 

Telephe 2634 Columbus 
M \X KNITEL TREUMANN, 

BARITONI 
Voice Culture art f Singing 
tie Ha Room 83 
Mail address Washing Terrace, New Y 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIS1 INSTRU CTION 
86 West Seventieth Street, New York 
lelephone 1345 Columbu 
C, WHITNEY COOMBS 
COM POSER-ORGANIS1 
Address 49 West Twentieth Street P y k 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Soy Car gie Ha 
New York 

Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 

Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenograph \ll materials 
copyrighted No authorized teacher im greater 
New York 
New York School Brookly: 
its Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 177: Madison Ave 16th St.. New 
or 986 Bergen St., Brooklyr 
DUDL F Y BUCK, Jr, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Summer Course at Special Rates 
8:0 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Mrs. KURTH-SIEBER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Re sidence-Studio: 34 Plaza Street 

Tel pho « 4310 Prospect Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James Parish 
New York; conductor f the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &€ 

78:1 Park Avenue, New York City 
Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 
DICTION 
Culture of Speaking Voice English, French 
German, Italian Phonetics 

Summer Address, Hotel Dysart, Cavendish Sq., 

don, S. W 
KDW \RD STRONG, 

TENOR 

West oad Street Phone 1424 River 

ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO 


4 West Eighty-fourth Street 


"Phe 825], River 
E. PRESSON MILLER 
VOICE CULTURI 
he rt of Singing 
13 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 13 Columbus 
EDWARD HAYI 
TEACHER OF SINC'ING 
N York City 
Su \ddreas, Danbur ( 
RICHARD ARNOLI 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
NSTRU¢ NON 
East Sixty-first Street, New York 
EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Voeal lr K ' 
Concert and Ora ' 
1s West Eleventh St.. New York 
‘ ROYAL FISH, 
TENOR 
Mr. ARTHUR PHILIPS, 
KRARITONE VOCAT INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Ha Stud 


EUG! 
PIANTSI AND 
tudio o7-7oR8 Car 
Miss CAROLL 
Teacher { Voice Placing 
Italia: Method ores tric 
and Thurs 


HEFFLEY, 


TEACHER 


negic | 


66 West osth Street 


BRUNO HUHN, 


<8 West Fifty-sevent 


h Street 


lal 


BADHAM, 


Style and Diction 
d to 1, Monday 
New York 


Piano and Organ Lessons 


ocalists—Style, 


To V 


Miss L 
VOCAL 
io a 


Madison 


Stw 


Ave... 


Diction 








\URA D. “MOORE, 
INSTRUCTION 


corner 


Répe rtoire. 


sad St 


New York 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WIRTZ PIAN 
School for Solo Playing, 


{Oo SCHOOL 
Ensemble Playing, 





Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods, eachers. 
tze West 124th St., New York. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOVORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated lea r of the Lescmetizxy Metuov 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


New York City 


P AUL TIDDE N, 


Pianist and Teacher of 


West 1 


Piano and Theory 
New York. 


161 St., 


ER HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
11 West asst Street 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 Weet 4th Street, New York 
GEORGE S| ILLI, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Insurance building 167 W. $7th St, 


New Haven New York (Saturdays). 


JANE T BULLOC K WILLIAMS, 
SINGING. 
soo West saist St. 








TEACHER OF 


“The Emerson,” 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art or SiIncine. 

Chirty-fourth Street, 

3747 Madison Square. 


Studio: 62 East New York. 


Telephone 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritong, 
OVERA—OR ATORIO—CONCERT 
ann VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Park South, New York. 





azo Central 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN, 


SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN 
dtudiw $7 bast Fifty-t ninth Street 
J. CHRISTOP HE R Mé ARKS, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Heavenly 
est, ss: Fifth Avenue 
PIANO—VOICE CULTURE—COMPOSITION— 
ORGAN 
Residence Studio, » 154 E, 46th St.. New York 





SAMUEL BOWDEN MOY LE, 


Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
Diction in English, German, 
Residence-Studio 

St., New | York | City 


Mr. S 


Voice Culture, 
fect Tone, Perfect 
French and Italian 

No. 39 West Twentieth 


MARGARET GOET Zz, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
CONCERTS, RECITALS 


03-6 Carnegie Hall 





View 


IRWIN EVELE TH HASSELL, 


al instruction ' 


CONCERT PIANIST ANI 
. rEACHELR OF PIANO 
14 West _Ninety eighth Street, New York. 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studios: 1003-6 Carnegie Halil, Tuesdays, Fri 
days and Saturdays; qo00 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn, Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 


FLORENCE GALE, 


Fo PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
is: W. joth St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Ryan Building, Room 111 

140 West gad St., 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 











New York 


OVERA TENOR 


No 





Teaches Old Italian Method Teacher of Paula 
bet ay soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C 


Good voices cultivated by contract 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor German Liederkranz. New York 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mrs. LAU RA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 


New York Studio: Steinway Hall! 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 
PIANIST. 











Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y 





CARL ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
t104 Carnegie Hal 
Residence: 607 Fast i4gist Street. New York 





FRANK 
Baritone 


HEMSTREET 


Singir T 
ging 
St. "Phone 


ve Sixty seventh 
1123 Columbus 


Teacher of 
Studios, 27 W. 67th 


LILLIAN MILLER, 





Teacher of Piano, Ha ny and Compositior 
Song Interpretation Accompanying Studio: 2 
W. 67th St. "Phone 1123 ¢ imbus 

on > . - 

GUSTAV HINRICHS, 

CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Principal Metrorolitan Sct of Opera 
Private Studio for ice Culture and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 
{ Pe RATIVe 
Francis Fischer Powers Theodsr A Hoeck 

we iano 

Studio (and invariable adiiress): Carnegie Hall 


New Yor 


VIC TOR BEIG EL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Street, W I 


Manc hester 


England 


B. DEMING, 


SIGHT 


EVA 
SINGING 
CHORATI 
by Assistant Teachers 
Mor mad 7 rs PrP. M 
Res Hotel Walton rt 
Ave.. New York Phone 2034 ( 
CORNELIF 
VOICE Ct tv RI 


Metropolitar ’ of Opera 
161 West Ninety-third St 


EAR TRAININGS 
MUSK 

Pian 
Ha 


ilence-St 


Ad 


st 


Carnegn 
dress 
and Col 





MME. MEYSENHEYM, 


— 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals 
100 East Seventy-third Street. New Vo 





1Bo4 


Address rh 





HENRY 


Violin, Pian 
Residence a: 
Sa¢ 


SCHRADIECK’S 
\TOLIN SCHOO! 


Theory and Ensembik 
Studio 


W’ashingto 


Playine 


Rrookivn, NY 


Mr. VI¢ 


POR 


HUNG 


KUZDO, 
ARIAN VIOLINIST 


d for Co 
'43 


Musicales and In- 
Eighty-third Street, 


Can be engage 
struction Address 


New York City 


ncerts, 
Fast 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 


BASSO 


VOCAL CULTURE, VOICI BUILDING 
STYLE, TONE EMISSION, SOLIDITY OF 
TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


Studio: 816 Carnegie Ilall, New York 





ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR 
‘Little Church Around the Corner.” 


213 West Forty-third St 


Soloist, 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 








ORG a. HAR 


MONY ACCOMPANIS" 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., corner 6th 
St.. New York. "Phone: 452 Columbus 


H¢ yp KINS( )N, BARITONE. 
ORATORIO—RECITAL—CONCERT 


Address: ANperson Mustcat Bureau, 
7 W. gad Street "Phone: 2514 Bryant 





WINANT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Room so05, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





EMILY 





Mae. A. HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
so3 Carnegie Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays, to4 P.M 
Residence Studio: Hotel St. George. 


Brooklyn 
Monday and Thursday, 10 to 12 A. M 





SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 


INSTITUTE, 
323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Con 
fucted by Mr. and Mrs. Caatos A. De Senaano 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mibr 


Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 





Mr. anp Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 

Voice Production and Repertoire 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
t3se Columbus. 


Studio: 
Telephone: 


\IILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 








Teacher at the Institute of Musical Art, 
edt Fifth Avenue. | 
Address: 80 Washington Square, New York City. 





PIANIST 


Hall, New York 


arnegic 





ALI GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Von CULTURI 
West s New Y 
Mae. | RANZA GARRI 
. I W Ss 
Mr ‘> Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDI 


ANDREWS 


J. WARREN 


IANTEI ISANSKA 
HEINRICH MEYN, 
i ‘ 
CARL VENTH, 
Mrs. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL I Rt N PAN 
uf - 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
\ I \ 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
VOCAL Cl Rk ON | ION 
VOICE BUTI IN¢ I 
I ~ se . . 
WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
\ I St kk 
( I N 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIS 
PIANO INSTRU( N 
I k Met 
Ww. s nt. Ne Y k ¢ 
JOSEPH JOACHIM HOOL., 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
oO : ( + Pe ' 
LILLIE MACHIN, 
OCAL INSTRUCTION 
JACK MUNDY, 
BARITONE 
WW ( N 
Dr. CARL E. DUFFT 
St } t St.. New 
FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VY So 
\ I ; \ 
Mrs. EDWARD H. CANFIEI 
VOICE ct URI 
4 ¢ I N k 
J. JEROME HAY! 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
At the Var lyek S Fig \ 
Fifty-sixth St.. R 
FLORENCE HINKLE 
SOPRANO 
West st street ew York ( 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Wi eive a limited 1 : 
Studio- Reside nce 4 t Park 
Phone a erey New York ( 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. BOS TON, 








EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 


The — ror W. ae ts New York City. 


MANFRED MALKIN, _ 
FRENCH PIANIST. 


Concerts and Instruction. = 
Studio: 13 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 
Apmis Pianiste; Leorose 

BERG, ; Leo 
For rey Maaoviiss, 


a he Tee ork. 
ADELE JONSSON 


se 








Address care ‘ “Gainsboro,”’ Ne. 2 W. 120th St. 


naw YORK, N.Y. 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY 
Rare ties 
_Cornegie Hall. 


M.B. DE BOR 


Teacher of Artistic in 
gg hy 
4y--y: ey t 


Baieooa eet . Perfect 


— 
by-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


BENBENE STUDI: 18 We! 4 Het ee Hene) 
Renowned Italian, 
OCTOR of BERLI 


ING , teaches 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
get corset, Dulin, eathed, of Cen geoduction 





lim. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of o.@ ie branches. 
444 Central Park West, New 


MRS. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Voice and Piano. 
Hazmunda Severn, 
Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer. 

For Concerts—SEVERN TRIO 
(Plano, Vielin and 'Cello). 


131 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET. 
"Phone W08R Columbus 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
Street 





paces ALS 


ialist and 
(08 Bill Ave, New York. i. ¥. 


Studios; { 558 Broad St, Newark, N 


-| LORETTA DE LONE, trp Seicist ant Teacher 


Harp Soloist, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Recitals, Concerts, Orchestra, Church. 
Summer Address until Sept. 1, ae Mount, 
Wayne County, 


A. J. GOODRICH. 

Iglerprettian Compl Mena Aap 
pet: Caprenpondence Lemans 
y and Seturdaye, 196 Fifth Ave. 


S.C. BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Suite 401, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


M. W. GOUDEKET, 
BARITONE-BASS. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 69 West Ninmety-third St. 
"Phone, Se? 1 Riverside. 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FINISH. 
1428 | a tie 160 Bushwick Avenue. 
. ’ Pp 
Numbers among his pupils many well- known 
grand opera and concert singers. 


|, is IANESKI 


Tew oO Fr 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
SBRIGLIA METHOD 


Studio: 54 W. 39th ST Phone 2089-) 38th 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners 
The only ) indorsed by the world's renowned 
masters of and America. Its superiority is 
acknowledged by all who know of it. 

Booklets, deacriptive of the system and giving writ- 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica- 
tion. 


MRS. CARRIE | DUNNING, 22.5 Highland Avenve, BUFFALO, BY. 

















TORONTO pensenvaTeay OF MUSI 
Canada’s Leading 


Teachers, over 1,500 Students enrolled in season 1905-6, Fine buildings 
jomas, Scholarships, Free Advantages. Affiliated wis 
ts. Tuition Pees and other expenses moderate 


Faculty of 80 
and equipment. Hi 
University of ae 


Artistic Standards. 
Residence for lady st 


EDWARD PISHER, Maus. Doc. 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


usic School 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR, 150 PAGES 





Genevieve Wheat, 


CoN TRAL TO 
Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 


Genagemest ANDERSON BUREAU 
7 West 424 Street Rew Tork, 





CUMMING 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOSB, RECITALS. 
Heensel & Jones, Mgrs., 542 Filth Ave. N, Y. 


VIRGIL 


Piano 
School 


19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS 
those desiring to Learn to 


Fall Term begins Septem ber 19, 1908. 


of Great Importance 
each or to become Public Players. 


to Teachers and 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF meme, 


EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 


VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 
PIANOFORTE. 
9° Muntington Ave. Boston. Mess 


RICHARD PLATT, 
PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


FRANK E. MORSE ...:2:: 
NSTRUCTION 


ABGISTANTS 
VOCAL TI 
Studte: 30 and 31 Steinert Mall, Boston 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER.-COPP. 
Home Address: 107 ees Street, Brookline, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
: ” Raston. 
JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Recit 


Concerts— 
Studio: Steinert Hall. 
Residence: 5 West Cedar St.. Boston 


Mue. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 























MBZZO 
CONTRA ALTO 
Quagnee, 


161 VW. 106th Street 


MUNSON: 


BARRO 
mr VERMOREL 


=ENWRXI arr A. 


WAKEFIELD, e222 


New York 


’ and Ont eer: 

ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE “= %p,csorerasncy tu see ar 

Pleasant, healthful home life, combinea wna the ~ra meenes —— 
niger facilities for the study of Literature, Music, 
a De atory, Commercial and Domestic tence 

undoubtedly the best of 2 bind i Canada.” 

Lerd Aberdeen. 

Concert grand pianos and large pipe organ for the 
use of Conservatory students. i reopen September 
10, 1906. Apply for Calendar to 


REV. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 


Tel., 4188 River Andersen Bureau, | W. 426 Sirect 


CONTRALTO 


SoLowr Srame Tovs 
Turoporns Teomas Oncumerns 


8 Kast 16th Street, New York 
"Phone 115) River 


TENOR 


8 Bast 
16th Street, 
New York City 








Violinist 
Now touring with Mme. Caive Concert Ce 
MANAGEMENT 
CORT &@ KRONBERG. 
NEW YORK. 


CONTRALTO 





OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph Il., Bruaesels 
Summer Classes June to October 


WRITE FOR 





Mme. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

MR. HENRY HOLDEN 

RECITALS AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 


with New York Philharmonic 
and Symphony Orchestras, de 


TERMS 
STUDIOS : Carnegie ead Stein 


= HUSS 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


MANUPACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 


SALESROOMS: 

CLEVELAND, Ohio: Nos, 736 and 738 Euclid | DETROIT, Mich: Valpey Building Nos. 213-217 
ve Woodward Ave. 
DAYTON, Ohioe: No. 131 S. Main St. INDIANAPOLIS, fad 
TOLEDO, Ohio; No. 329 Superior St. North Penns. St 
RICHMOND, Ind.: Nos. 931-935 Main St 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLBOE OF MUSIC). 


President. 212 West 60th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tes Facuury samp Examinzns: 
H. Rewling Beker Geo, Coleman Gow 
Herwegh von Ende McCall Lanham 


Mary Fidelig Bort 
Harry Rowe Shelley Modest Altschuler ; = 4 
Kate S Ch Adrienne Remenyi von Ende 


Paul Sevage Fannie Greene 

Paul Ambrose William F. Sherman Margaret Goetz and others 
asst year begins Monday, September agth, 1906 

Send fer Circulars ond Catalogues. GATE &. CHITTERDER, Deas of the Faculty 


Nos. 136 and 140 


Eocas O. Stiven 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 





Chickering 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is Made solely by 
called to the CHICKERING & SONS 


QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 























ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


Cae GP at to the Conover Piano: 


Conover i 








THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe Casale Company, 


Manoafacterers of 
CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 














STERLING 22 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


FESS OS SESE SESE ESE SSS OO SS CEFF EEPEFEFOEFOEFFEF+OFHFOFHO?H 


Mehlin &Sons | 


Grand and Inverted Grand Art Pianos 


The most musical and artistic pianos made tosday 


Wiarerooms oat Union Square 
ay es 


eee eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee ee 







aA 
















ak al Payments to suit 













eee eegeeeeeeveeeeeeeee? 





THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





CANCINNAT) CONSE RVALOR) 











KRANICH & BACH 


produce PTA NOS 
of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES end WAR EROCOMS, 
233 to 246 East 23d Street == NEW YORK 


[ear {MATHUSHEK 


DURABILITY 


PIANO 
mre. co. 


SOLE MAKERS, 
Meow Etaven, Conn. 











WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as followe: 

“New Yor, ey 12, 1904. 


* From time to time tic 
Lt 









theless retain their exquisite tone y: 

“I know of no piano that would give us better 
eqns, ond © is muy Same | es So Wier 
piano shall continue to be used at 
tan Opera House.”’ HEINRICH CONR D. 


The Weber Pie no Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th 61... N.Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities. 
















Smith & Nixon Piano 


Regular Season, April 20-21 
SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Spring Tour, 1906 


recognized by artists and leading musicians bracing idealistic 
tn Oe en Cranks Psker Granta Boater (ose of hn cna) 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case. Catalog oa request. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANO COQ., Meanutecturers 


10-12 Bast 4th Street, Cincinnati 


MNEALY MUSIC CO., Chicago Branch, 265 Wabash Avenue 











Masons Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mason & Hamtir 
—-PrIAN O S&S 
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SCHUMANN AS A WRITER. 


The modesty and unconsciousness which enabled Schu- 
mann's splendid gifts to give their full without the conceit 
which often taints works of the greatest genius (witness 
Wagner), also characterized his views as to the classic 
masters, and te his own contemporaries. For Bach, the 
“immeasurable,” he had the most unbounded reverence, 
and it angered him to hear the great cantor underestimated 
“Yesterday morning Chellard spent a long time with me,” 
he writes to Clara, in 1839. “I played a good deal to him, 
first like a pupil, then gradually better. He has little real 
understanding, though, and thinks that Bach is an old com- 
poser, and writes ‘old fashioned’ music; I told him Bach 
was neither old nor new, but more than either—eternal; 
and I almost got mad at him. Mendelssohn had let me 
copy off a lot of big Bach chorales, and I was still in an 
ecstasy over them when Chellard came in.” 

This shows Schumann's keen discrimination, 
was written at a time when the grand old composer was 
little appreciated. 

With the same boyish enthusiasm he writes of Schubert 
“I was so happy today! A symphony of Schubert's (the 


for it 


C major) was played at the rehearsal, and how | wish you 


had been there! It was indescribable, delightful beyond 
measure—all the instruments like human voices—and 

its length, its heavenly length, like a novel in four 
volumes, longer than the fifth symphony. I was 

quite happy, and wished for nothing except that you 

and I were married, and that I could write sym 
phonies like that.” 

The C major symphony, by the way, was intro 
duced to the world by Schumann. On a visit to 
Vienna a brother of Schubert's gave him some of 
the brief lived composer's manuscripts, among them 
the great C major symphony. Schumann brought 
the work back to Leipsic in ecstasy over its beauty, 
and showed it to Mendelssohn, who at once placed 
it upon one of the Gewandhaus programs 

Tt was in his relations to his confréres, however. 
that Schumann’s modest disposition came into clear 
est light. During the years 1835 to 1850 he came 
into personal touch with all the great musicians ot 
his times, such as Mendelssohn, Spohr, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Ole Bull, Henselt, Thalberg, Joachim and 
Brahms, toward all of whom he manifested the 
same lovable nature. He saw Mendelssohn, who, 
as far as profound genius was concerned, ranked 
below him, literally idolized by press and people; 
and yet his letters breathe forth nothing but the 
sincerest love and admiration for the man whom 
many a musician similariy placed would have en- 
He addressed Spohr, who hardly met him 
He was 


vied 
with cordiality, with the truest reverence 
always eager to herald genius and talent in his 
journal, and his famous “Hats off, gentlemen, a 
genius!” whether or not it aided Chopin, did justice 

to his own high minded nature. 

He made the acquaintance of Henselt in 1838 
The great pianist must indeed have impressed him 
favorably, for Schumann writes of him in the following 
eulogistic terms: 

“From the first moment like brothers. I had 
imagined him just so, powerful, natural and rugged of fig- 
ure; and his words and opinions correspond to this out 
ward carriage. We grew more intimate from hour to hour, 
although I'm not just certain how he likes me. I must con- 
fess, however, that as a pianist he quite surpassed the ex 
pectations I had formed from what you told me. At times 
there was something really demoniac about him—something 
like Paganini or Napoleon—and then again he reminded me 
of a troubadour, with a dashing cap and feather. His im- 
portance crew in my eyes from hour to hour. Only at 
times, when he strained too much in playing, did he seem 
weaker; but on the whole he increased in my estimation up 
to the moment of parting.” 

On a visit to Vienna, where he went on an unsuccessful 
attempt to transplant the Neue Zietschrift fiir Musik to 
that city, Schumann made the acquaintance of Sigismand 
Thalberg, one of the leading exponents of the faded classi- 
cism which then held the citadel of German music. To him 
likewise, despite of his romantic predilections. Schumann 
did full justice. “Thalberg pleases me very mich,” he wrote 
to Clara. “There is something decorous, ingenuous (in the 
best sense of the word) about him, and he is a splendid per- 


we were 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
II, 


former, who can keep pace with all of you. He seems to 
like me, too, and I shall see him often.” And then at the 
end of the letter, with a simple touch of hero worship: “! 
am sending you a couple of flowers from the graves of 
Beethoven and Schubert. On Beethoven's grave I found 
a pen, too, and a steel one; isn't that fine?” 

Nor did Schumann appreciate the native appeal of Ole 
Bull any less than the well bred pianism of Thalberg. In 
writing from Prague, April 7, 1839, he says: “Ole Bull 
gave another very brilliant concert here. He belongs to the 
very best, and yet he is a pupil. Do you understand? | 
don't myself, and yet it’s really so 
and purity he stands near to Paganini, and far above Lipin 
sky; Mayseder is a child to him, and yet a maturer man 
Mayseder has appreciated and carried out his life work; 
Ole Bull is not yet at the goal, and I fear he never will be 
His gift for composition is yet quite in the rough, and yet 
It's indescribable. He'll reach your 


’ 


In his uncanny facility 


sparks gleam within 
heart, though, | know.’ 
This was written six years before Ole Bull made his first 
tour of America 
When Liszt, the all-conquering, came to Leipsic in 1839 
Schumann met him, and the two so different men becam« 


Ropert anv Clara SCHUMANN 


Writing from Leipsic, March, 
day 


fast friends for all time 
1840, Schaumann says: “I am with Liszt almost all 
long. He said to me yesterday: ‘It’s just as if I had 
known you for twenty years’—and that’s exactly the way 
[ feel. We snub each other a great deal, and I often have 
good cause, he’s been so spoiled by his successes in Vienna 
But how marvelously he plays, how boldly and madly, and 
again with what unparalleled feeling! I never heard any 
thing like it!” And again in a few days: “I wish you'd 
heard Liszt this morning. He is quite too wonderful. H« 
played parts of the novelettes, the fantasie and the sonata 
so that it quite carried me away. A lot of it was differ 
ent from my own conception, but it was always genial, and 
with a tenderness and a bravure such as even he doesn't 
have every day. Only Becker was there, and he had tear 
in his eyes. I liked the second novelette (D major) e*p 
cially; you would hardly believe what an effect it made 
He's going to play it, too, in his third concert here 

“I have lots to tell you about the tangle—things that 
didn’t come out in print. Liszt didn’t give his second con- 
cert—preferred to lie in bed and give himself out as sick 
two hours before the concert was coming off. Of course, I 
believe that he isn’t and wasn’t weil. I'd just as soon have 
him stay in bed all day, so that only Mendelssohn, Hiller, 
Reuss and I could see him. * * * Would you believe 


In his concert Liszt played a Hartel instrument that 


he had never seen before! I like that uncommonly—his 
trust in his ten fingers!” 

lhe real reason Liszt did not play his second concert, 
which is not mentioned by Schumann, was that there had 
been practically no sale of seats; only the first row of the 
parquet in the Gewandhaus taken 
this time two musical factions in Leipsic, one headed by 


the other by a crabbed old 


was There were at 


Mendelssohn and Schumann 
critic with a very large following 
latter faction were against Liszt, and it was due to their 
intrigues that the piano Titan did not repeat in Leipsic his 
and clsewhere. Finally 
turned the tide in 


The supporters of the 


enormous successes of Vienna 
Mendelssohn came to the 


Liszt's favor, of which Schumann writes as follows: 


rescue and 


1840 
I tell you Liszt makes a more powerful impression on 
me every day This morning he played again at Hartel's 
Chopin etudes, a piece from the Rossini “Soirée” and some 
other things. To show him distinction and focus the pub 
lic eye upon him—always the question with an artist—Men 
delssohn has had a fine idea. He's giving a whole orches 
tra concert for him in the Gewandhaus tomorrow 
(Bach's and Jean Paul's birthday), to which only 


March #2, 


a few people are invited, and at which several Men- 
delssohn overtures, the Schubert symphony and the 
Bach triple concerto (played by Mendelssohn, Liszt 
and Hiller) will be given. Isn't that fine of Men 
delssohn ?” 

This concert, which came off as described, turned 
Liszt, for Mendelssohn 
in Leipsic and anything he 
l he 


affair was an overwhelming success, and at Leipsic 


publ x favor of 


opinion in 


was almost a demi-go 


sanctioned at once met with public approval 
Lsizt afterward met with the same enthusiastic r 
ception as elsewhere 

With Wagner, Schuman: 
common, as he was essentially a writer for piano 


had not so much 
Wagner was practically altogether an 
composer. Still, he the young 
partiality, and was far from treating him with th 
displayed The following 
three Mendelssohn, the 


to Heinrich Dorn, are interesting in their various 


while opera 


met man with im 


contumely elsewhere 
letters, the first two to last 


estimates of “Tannhauser 

October 22 ifs 
‘Tannhause: 
full of 
aristocracy 
that 


Wagner has finished a new opera 
He's but 
ideas, beyond measure The 
is still Rienzi,’ but the 


Wagner can hardly write four consecutive measures 


certainly a talented fellow wild 


bold 


about 


and 
crazy truth is 
Pure harmony, dexterity in 
four voice movement——they ali lack it. How long 
is it to last And here the score lies before us 

and the fifths and octaves! * * * Well, enough! 
The music isn't a hairsbreadth better than ‘Rienzi 
If I said so it would 


for I know 


right after the other 


rather more dull and forced 

be laid to envy, and so I'm only telling you 
you've long thought the same thing.” 

After hearing “Tannhduser” a month later, Schumann 
wrote 

November, 1845 

‘l must take back a said about 
lannhauser’ in reading over the score; on the stage it 
makes quite a different In many passages | 
was quite carried away.” 


good deal of what I 


Impression 


Jenuery 7, 1846 


“lo Doun—I wish you had heard “Tannhiuser.’ It con 
tains deep original material and is about one hundred times 
contains a 


yperas. To be sure, it 


On the whole, Wagner may 


better than his former 
ee d deal of musi al 


prove of great importance to the stage, and, as 


triviality 
far as I 
him, he means to do sa His technical 


have observed 


power and his instrumentation are splendid, incomparabls 
masterly in comparison with his former work.” 
Schumann's final conclusions as to Wagner are expressed 
in a letter to Bruyck, May 5, 1853. “What 
Wagner,” he says, “interested me very much. He is 
not a good musician: he lacks the ir 
But we can't judge him by piano 
the 


you write of 


to put 


stinct for 


it briefly 
form and ‘Wohiklang.’ 


many passages, if you hear his music on 


scores In 
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stage, you can’t help being deeply moved. And if the light 
of his genius isn’t clear sunlight, still it has a mysterious 
charm about it which appeals to our senses. But as I said, 
his music, apart from the performance, is often unimpor- 
tant, dilettantish, incoherent and contradictory.” 

This sentence may seem to be exceptionally severe; but 
when one considers that the best critics of the day con- 
demned Wagner's music as “abominable stuff,” this criticism 
of Schumann's shows him to be very broadminded for his 
times. 

A note of interest on the text of “Lohengrin” comes in 
a letter to Mendelssohn, November 18, 1845: “Wagner 
yesterday read us the text of his new opera, “Lohengrin,” 
to our great surprise and to my double astonishment, for I 
have been working at the same, or at least, on a similar 
theme from the ‘) *le-Round for about a year, and now I'll 
have to throw it up. The text was exceptionally pleasing 
to most of those present, especially the painters.” 

Brahms appealed to Schumann much more than Wagner. 
This is not to be wondered at, for Brahms, like Schumann, 
wrote absolute music, whereas Wagner's music is out of 
place when deprived of stage effects. Brahms, in fact, 
owed much of his introduction into the musical world to 
eager friendship of Schumann, who championed him 


the 
In a letter to Joachim he speaks as 


in public and private 


follows of the young composer: 


October 8, 1853. 


“I believe if I were younger I should write some verses 
upon the young eagle (Brahms), who flew here so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly from the Alps. Or one might 
compare him with a splendid stream, which, like Niagara, 
appears most beautiful when it dashes down the cliff in a 
gorgeous waterfall, carrying a rainbow on its waves, with 
butterflies playing around its banks, and accompanied by 
the song of the nightingale. I believes that Johannes is the 
true apostle, and that he will write revelations not to be 
understood by the Pharisees of our times or later; only the 
other apostles will understand—but all this is for the ear 
of Apostle Joseph.” 

Joachim, indeed, became an apostle for Brahms, 
labored in his interest as’ did no other great one in the 
realm of tone. There was a time, when he first brought 
out the violin concerto, when no concert society in Germany 
would engage Joachim, because he insisted on playing the 
Today this concerto is one of 


and 


Brahms work everywhere 
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the favorite repertory pieces for performers and the mu- 
sical public as well. 

As stated above, Schumann championed Brahms in public 
and in private, and broke many a lance for him in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, as well as in gaining him the favor 
of influential musicians. The following note upon Brahms 
from the famous feuilleton “Neue Bahnen” illustrates how 
thoroughly he believed in the young man, and with what a 
prophetic eye he scanned the future: 

“I thought that one would and must suddenly come who 
should express the highest ideal of the times, one who 
should bring us the mastery, not step by step, but should, 
like Minerva, spring fully armed from the head of Zeus. 
Now he has come, a young man over whose cradle the 
heroes and the graces kept watch. His name is Johannes 
Brahms.” 

It is one of the last letters of the collection (1853) that 
we find Schumann sending this article to Brahms’ aged 
father at Hamburg. The doom already hovering over him 
—the bitter load of insanity weighing him down before him 

-his last interests in the world were those of kindly en 
couragement. Whether the highest musical ideals of the 
time were expressed by Brahms or Schumann, time alone 
can tell; but certainly the highest ideal of manhood has 
seldom come to truer utterance than in the life of Robert 


Schumann. 
(To be continued.) 





THE BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY. 

The Bush Temple Conservatory, of Chicago, has added 
several new members to its faculty and has just closed up 
the most successful year of its history. Among the addi- 
tions to the faculty are included the name of Harvey D. 
Orr, who was for several years director of the Wilbur 
Opera Company, and who has had years of practical ex- 
perience in directing, staging, managing and producing 
both operas and dramas, and will add to the operatic and 
dramatic department of the school a great fund of prac- 
tical experience and knowledge gained during his profes- 
sjonal engagements. His staging of the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” and the rendition of that opera by the Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory Orchestra with a chorus of seventy 
voices taken from among the pupils of the school, and all 
the principal parts also rendered by advanced students, re 
sulted in a performance that would have done credit to 
any professional organization, and the applications for the 
operatic school and dramatic school have been largely in- 
creased through the notice given these performances of 
the “Chimes” at the Bush Temple. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, of the Bush Temple vocal depart- 
ment, has been in Europe with a number of her pupils, and 
at present is located with headquarters in the home of 
William Shakespeare, the celebrated artist, teacher and 
coach, where her pupils are receiving the full benefit of 
such exceptional environments, Mr. Shakespeare having 
taken a large villa for the summer months, beautifully lo- 
cated, where Mrs. Williams and her pupils have every pos- 
sible advantage. In the party were the following young 
ladies and gentleman: Lola Lee Love, of North Loup, 
Neb.: Neva Lehman and Ella Young, of Newton, Kan. ; 
Lulu Lasley, from Zion City. Ill.; Geraldine Brace, Alice 
White and Fowler Smith, of Chicago, all advanced pupils 
of the conservatory. 

Harold -von Mickwitz, well known exponent of the 
Leschetizky school, who has been with the Bush Temple 


Conservatory for the past year, is visiting his relatives im 
Copenhagen and the scenes of his early triumphs in Letp 
sic and Hamburg, Germany, and will return for the open 
ing of the conservatory September 12. 

K. M. Bradley, director of music in the Bush Temple 
Conservatory, is conducting a three weeks’ normal course for 
the Sisters of St. Mary’s, at Partland, Ore., and is demon- 
strating his exceptional ability and adaptability for the 
work for which he was carefully selected from a large list 
of applicants. Upon the completion of the course he will 
visit Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake, Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver in the interest of the conserva- 
tory. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who for the past three years 
has been at the head of the piano department of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, is touring Europe. She will fill 
many recital engagements the coming season, or two 
of which will probably be given in the Bush Temple Audi 
torium. 


one 


A Summer Triumph for Mrs. Smissaert. 


Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, formerly of New York, and now of 
Denver, won one of the triumphs of the summer musical 
season in the Colorado capital. Accompanied by the Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra, on July 13, Mrs. Smissaert per 
formed the Chopin concerto in E minor. The following 
paragraphs from criticisms in the Denver daily papers 
show that the concert was one of the best music lovers in 
that city have heard for some time. 


palm as soloists at the 
Smissaert’s playing of 


She played with 


The women are certainly carrying off the 
symphony concerts this summer, and Mrs 
Chopin's concerto was the latest to prove the fact 
fine understanding, and proved yesterday that she is more than an 
average interpreter of Chopin poetry 
gance and polish, and the delicacy 
gree than the average man.—Denver Post 


She has the sentimert, ele- 


of touch all to a greater de 


With her clever manipulation of the pedals and splendid phrasing, 
she showed a remarkable knowledge of the piano She was rf 
ceived and applauded with the greatest enthusiasm and responded to 
with a selection that showed her digital dexterity and 


Denver Republican 


an encore 


technic to advantage.- 


Arthur Pryor Band Company Incorporated. 

The Arthur Pryor Band Company, of New York, was 
recently incorporated at Albany with the capital of $25,000 
The incorporators named are F. W. Stuart and H. Galey, 
of New York, and G. B. Peck, of Burlington, Ia 
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ABOUT TEACHERS AND ARTISTS. 
Clare Kummer, the song writer, is in New London, at 
the Woodward Cottage. 
eS & 
Charlotte Maconda is in Atlantic City visiting her sister 
She has been in the Adirondacks, near Lake Placid. 
eS & 
May Vincent Whitney, of Plainfield, N. 
teacher, is passing her vacation at Meadowside, 
Pocono, Pa 


}., pianist and 
Mount 


eS = 


Selinger, the poet-artist, has written a 


Florence Clinton Sutro 


Mrs. Jean Paul 
touching poetic tribute to the late 
es = 

Fraulein Unschuld is to have charge of the music 
in Miss Madeira’s School for Girls in Washington, D. C., 
A special music course is being ar- 


von 


this coming season 
ranged for the school under Miss von Unschuld’s super- 
The Madeira school is to be congratulated. This 
regular work 


mon 
movement wil] in no way interfere with the 
at the University of Music, directed by Miss von Unschuld 


eS & 


the Montclair musician, has been singing 
States 


Robert Stanley, 
in Pennsylvania 
admirable 


His friends are numerous in many 


His voice is style attractive and his personality 
magnetic 

eS & 
of Virgil C 


Paeonian 


Wash 
at Blue 


lavier fame, 


Miller, 
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quarters at Stemway Hal 
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Story mn 
ble works, has reached the Pacific 
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iment 


__ Margaret l peraft, the pianist, is stt idying her mstri 
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He also has composed many songs. He 
Mass., lirector of ‘he Dor 


kind each year 
is the organist at Newton, 
chester Philharmonic Society 


ez 


with leading masters in Paris. This charming artist will 
arrive in New York about October with interesting news 
to communicate 


and 


Ze & 

Carrie V. Byram, of Washington, D. C., is at Owlyout 
Lodge, Merrill, N. Y., the Catskill home of Alys Bentley 
and Edith Westcott. Aileen Miller plays the organ in 
Mrs. Byram’s Washington church during the latter's vaca- 
tion, 


ial accompanist of 
at the latter's sum 


Edith the 


Longstreet, prime 
donne, is a guest of Marguerite Hall, 
mer home, Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 
filling engagements in the West, and will return to New 


York in September. 


Spec 


She has been 
ce & 

Elizabeth Patterson, the soprano, a Marchesi pupil and 
concert artist of reputation, is in Burgettstown, Pa. She 
her studio in New York about September 1 
Frederic 


ce & 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Saylesville, R. I 
rhey have passed four weeks on the seashore, and their re 
turn to New York, September 1, will be preceded by a 
visit Mr. Martin had a festival en 
gagement in Bethlehem, N. H “The Messiah” at 
i North 


this month, and gave 


returns to are at 


An interesting new circular precedes the singer 
Hathaway is her manager 

ce ce 

of New York, 
While there he is piano pro 
“Canonchet,” 


to Connecticut has 


Herr H. zur Nieden, is spending the a 
summer at Narragansett Pier 
fessor of the gifted and lovely 
Inez Sprague. Miss Sprague is 
should do so, having real musical talent and rare intelli Mile. Jeanne Nuola, 
pe, has been writing 


= & is not yet to be 


“ ith act 


Ocean Grove 1 song recital in 
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studying seriously, 
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wn in Eu 
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subject 
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gence an operctta of course, 
disclosed ) t is Italian of the most 


romantic type, ompal Italian musicians 
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HOTEL CECIL, 
LONDON, AUGUST I, 1906. 
The full programs for the sixty promenade concerts have 
The general arrangements are much the same 
as in former years. Monday will be a Wagner Night; Tues- 


been issued. 


days, Thursdays, Saturdays will be miscellaneous, with 
novelties thrown in; on Fridays the Beethoven symphonies 
will be played in order, and Wednesday will be reserved 
for Tschaikowsky (and others). 

te & 


The program for the opening night, August 18, contains 
only very familiar items. The first “novelty” is on August 
ai, when Busoni’s orchestral suite from the music to 
Gozzi's “Turandot” will be piayed. The next novelty, on 
the 23d, is Dr. Vaughan-Williams’ “Norfolk Rhapsody.” 
After that new works will appear about three times weekly. 
There is very little Strauss to be played this year, which 
is perhaps a wise decision on Mr. Wood's part, considering 
how largcly that composer figured in last year’s concerts. 
“Don Quixote” is to be given twice, also “Till Eulenspei- 
gel,” “Don Juan” and “Tod und Verklarung,” but neither 
the “Domestica” or “Heldenleben” will be heard this season. 

es & 


Also there is very little of Elgar’s music down for per- 
formance, which is a matter of some regret. Why can we 
not have his delightful “Cockaigne,” which is so very sel- 
dom heard in London, or “In the South,” which also is not 
played as often as it deserves? And Mr. Wood will still stick 
to the familiar “Pomp and Circumstance” march in D, in- 
stead of letting us hear the other two of the same set, 
which are more beautiful in every way. March No. 2, in A 
minor, is a glorious piece of work, and the third, in C 
minor, has a magnificently impressive first section. There is 
the “Grania and Diarmid” music, too, which one would like 
to hear again. 

 €& 

One would also like to plead with Mr. Wood for a hear- 
ing, at the “Proms,” of Brahms’ third and fourth sym- 
phonies, instead of the first and second, which we get regu- 
larly every year. 

2 <= 

For the rest, the programs are well and judiciousiy se- 
jected, and sure to please the regular patrons of the 
concerts. 


ve se 


The Queen’s Hall Orchestra symphony concerts for the 
forthcoming season will take place on November 3 and 17, 
December 1 and 15, January 19, February 2 and 16, and 
March 2. 

eZ & 

Henry J. Wood, by the way, has written to Charles Man- 
ners, withdrawing his name and that of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra from Mr. Manners’ scheme for producing the 
“Ring” in t)2 provinces. Mr. Wood says that it is not his 
istention to conduct opera again, which is a pity, for he 
began life.as an opera conductor, and one would like to 





—_—_—— 
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see him in front of the footlights again, if only now and 
then. 
ce se 

The last two nights at Covent Garden were brilliant in 
the extreme. The King and other royalties were present 
on the last evening for “La Bohéme,” and the house was 
full in all parts. Melba and Caruso were both in superb 
voice, and the latter in “Butterfly” the night before was as 
fine as ever, as also was Destinn. 

oe & 

After the final fall of the curtain “God Save the King” 
was played and sung, the principal artists remaining on the 
stage. 

eS & 

Puccini is so delighted with London's enthusiasm for his 
work that he has promised us the first performance of his 
new opera. 

ee & 

The Society of British Composers, which was founded 
last year, has just issued its first year book. The preface 
contains the usual wail over the “deplorable condition of 
the British composer.” All that one can say upon such a 
subject is that the young composers have got just what they 
deserve. So long as they continue to write imitations of the 
music of other countries they will never be heard; we pre- 
fer our Brahms, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, &c., first hand. 
During the past six years quite a hundred new British 
works had been produced by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
and numbers by other organizations have also given a 
hearing to many native writers. Leaving Elgar out of the 
question, the British public has never asked to hear any of 
them again. 

e €& 


The society's year book gives a large list of compositions 
by some fifty members, most of which are unpublished, and 
likely to remain so. A new firm of publishers, working in 
co-operation with the society, has started the publication of 
a few of these works. I shall be curious to know the finan- 


cial results, 
C2 


Mr. Manners is having good audiences for his operatic 
season at the Lyric. Last week he mounted “Les Hugue- 
nots” and “Eugene Onegin.” This week he is to revive 
“Lucia.” 

ee & 

For one thing Mr. Manners deserves the highest praise. 
He picks out the most promising of his choristers and gives 
them occasional chances of singing small parts, or even big 
ones, at times. The consequence is that his chorus is far 
above any seen elsewhere, both in intelligence of acting and 
quality of singing. 

e & 

The autumn festivals in the provinces will soon be upon 
us. TI have already given the details of the Hereford Fes- 
tival, which commences on September 9. The Birmingham 
Festival, which begins on October 2, is naturally attracting 


most attention. Elgar's new work will be given on the 
morning of October 3, and it is as yet uncertain whether 
the composer himself will conduct. Already the available 
seats for the performance have been applied for twice over, 
and the probability is that the hall could be filled four times. 
The festival committee are being urged to give a second 
performance of the work during the festival, but it is doubt- 
ful whether this will be done. 
oe = 

The vocal score of “The Kingdom” will be issued at the 
beginning of September. A. J. Jaeger, Elgar's friend, is 
busy preparing an elaborate analysis of the work for the 
performance. Cc. 


MORE LONDON NEWS. 


There have been several letters, articles and editorials in 
Tue Musica Courier regarding the identity of Louise 
Tetrazzini with Marian Titus, formerly of Boston, but 
known on the operatic stage by the name of Titiani. How 
it first came about that there was any question of there not 
being two separate artists is shrouded in mystery, for one 
is well known in California and Mexico as is the other in 
Europe, although Mrs. Titus has not sung in public for a 
year or more. However, Marian Titus, formerly of Boston, 
is now residing in London where she has been studying with 
a well known vocal teacher for that length of time, more 
than a year, and hopes in time to again make her appearance 
on the operatic stage. 

eS ze 

Fernando Vert, for over thirty years associated with his 
brother, the late N. Vert, as a concert agent, has, with 
Farley Sinkins, whose own connection with concert agency 
dates from 1867, joined the Board of Concert Direction, 
Limited, of 41 and 43 Maddox street, W., which will in 
future be styled Vert & Sinkins Concert Direction, Limited. 
Fernando Vert is agent for Mme. Dolores, who is now in 
Australia. 

eS & 

The very last concert of the season took place in Bech- 
stein Hall on Friday evening of last week, when a Spanish 
pianist, Angeles Servent, played before a small audience. 
This audience, however, was pleased with her efforts and 
expressed a wish to hear her again in the coming season. 
She played, among other things, Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 


sonata, Schubert's “Impromptu,” Tausig’s transcription of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Waltz” and a capriccio by 
Scarlatti. 

eS & 


The Canadian prima donna, Pauline Lightfoot, who had 
at Covent Garden this season under the name of 
was married last week to Paul Seveilhac. Both 
these artists have been engaged by Mr. Hammerstein, of 
New York, for the coming winter. 

eS & 

A “tea” was given last Wednesday afternoon by Mrs 
Drewett and her daughter, Norah Drewett, to a number of 
their friends. Among those present were Carlotta Des 
vignes, Julia Caroli and Miss Mendelssohn. 

eS & 

One of William Shakespeare’s pupils, who is heard often, 

and the Provinces, but also on the 


“len, wich 


sung 
Donalda, 


not only in London 
Continent, is Perceval s heen engaged for the 
430th consecutive monthly concert of the St. George Glee 
Club Union, which is to take place this evening in Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. Other soloists will be Bessie Bowness, 
Fred Norcrup and Frederick Ranalow. Joseph Monday is 
the honorable conductor 
! & 

Signor Campanini has been invited by Puccini to conduct 
the series of performances of “Madam Butterfly,” to be 
given this week at Lucca, the native place of the composer 

=e & 

At many of the colleges of music and schools of music in 
London prizes of money and scholarships are numerous, it 
sometimes being difficult to find sufficiently talented pupils to 
receive the rewards. But among the scholarships just awarded 
by the Guildhall School of Music appears the name of Ethel- 
may Barwell-Holbrook, whose singing has received so many 
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high compliments during the past winter. Miss Barwell- 
Holurook is a pupii of Eugenie Joachim, who has been her 
only teacher, so she is a competent exponent of the train- 
ing received. Wherever she has appeared both pupil and 
teacher have been overwhelmed with compliments, and it is 
expected that this young lady will have a distinguished 
future. 


Se = 
The Festival of the Three Choirs, which will begin at 
Hereford on September 9, with a special service, is the 
183d festival. How old is the oldest musical society, or 1s 
this the oldest in the kingdom? 
eS = 
Helene Valma, a well known contralto, who has sung 


with much success throughout England and the Provinces, 

will leave for America late in September. During her visit 

to that country she will be heard in recitals and oratorio 
= & 

The recent concert at Alfred de Rothschild’s was partic- 
ularly fine, the program being given by Melba, Scotti and 
Mischa Elman. Landon Ronald played all the accompani- 
ments. 

Ze & 

A Reuter’s telegram from Paris, dated July 30, announces 
the death of Alexandre Luigini, director of the 
Opéra Comique. A. T. Kine 


musical 


Wetzler on the Blacher. 
After a pleasant vacation passed at various watering 
places near New York, Hermann Hans Wetzler returned to 
Germany Thursday of last week on the Bliicher, of the 
Hamburg-American Line. Mr. Wetzler will resume his 
work at the Opera in Hamburg 





Fritzi Scheff's Plans. 


Fritzi Scheff, the comic opera queen, will open her season 
“Mile. Modiste,” at the Knickerbocker 


September 1 in 
She sailed from Europe last Satur- 


New York 


Theatre, 
day 





Hebrew Harmonics. 


said the editor, “in which you speak 


How would you imitate 


“Here is one line,” 
of ‘the music of the cider press.’ 
the ‘music’ of a cider press? 


Ww ith a th a juice harp,” answered the poct 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FROM MILAN. 


Mitan, July 30, 1906 
In a letter published in Tue Musicat Courter of June 18, 
and written by your gifted California correspondent, Alfred 
Metzger, whom I do not know but whose articles prove in 
themselves his ability as a journalist of high order, | notice 
considerable about the California Tetrazzini and 1 can 
assure him that he is right. She is a sister of Signora 
Cleofante Campanini, and is here now. She is not going 
with Hammerstein, as must be known generally by this 
time, and the reasons are her impossible terms, which must 
have appeared to Mr. Hammerstein so exaggerated that his 
sense of humor, displayed on many occasions during his 
visits to Europe, must have been immeasurably increased, 
especially as he knew of the original Tetrazzini contract with 
Conried, which your columns contained some time last 
year during the contest between her and Conried 
Tetrazzini demanded $1,000 a performance for forty per- 
a first choice of operas to be sung in by her 
the en 


formances ; 
exclusively ; 
gagement of the tenor who travels with her, 
a high rate. (Tae Musicat Courter has eliminated ‘is 
name from the report] and other demands which were dic 
tated with the knowledge that Melba is to be one of Ham 
merstein’s stars and that he has Bonzi and Bassi, two big 
tenors 

Such were the demands of Tetrazzini, and they prove that 
she has no proper idea of the New York or London operatic 
In order not to have any ill feeling gener- 


two performances a week minimum ; 
and also at 


propositions 
ated her terms were rejected with a beautiful little cock 
and bull story to the effect that Melba’s contract with 
Hammerstein called for a submission of all female parts 
to her examination and approval, and if Melba refused, why 
then the said rejected female artist could not be signed by 
Hammerstein. If such a story is abroad, then very natur 
ally it is a neat contrivance of Hammerstein to get out of 
managerial holes, for any one who knows the man no more 
than five minutes and five seconds must realize that he is 
going to run his opera house and not Melba, who has suc 
ceeded in running Covent Garden. But that is in England 
and is a stockhol ting institution whereas Hammerstein is of 
New York, 

Therefore, Mr. Metzger can readily see that he is right 
Mrs. Titus is Mrs. Titus, Mrs 
nor any one else, and she will sing in Italy at less than 
1,000 lire a week—not a performance—instead of $1,000 per 
performance. Oh, you American noodles, paying these 
artists for one performance as much as they earn here in a 
all laughing in their sleeves at the “sharp” 


running his own affairs personal! 


and Tetrazzini is not Titus 


month. They are 
Yankee 
The 


the baritone Reschiglian e Fossetta and the basso, Mugnoz, 


unannounced singers of Hammerstein's company are 


STEINWAY & SONS present 


LHEVINNE 


RUSSIA'S GREATEST PIANIST 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ADDRESS FOR TERMS: 


ERNEST URCHS,, Business Manager, 





also Fernanda Tanara, as 
and chorus conductor Giulio Setti. Cata 
Hammerstein. It 
Teatro Regio, 


also the buffo, Galletti-Gianoli; 


sistant conductor, 


lani's “Loreley” may be produced by 


was produced for the first time in Turin, 


February 16, 1890, with the following caste 

Rudolfo, Margraf of Biberich Natale Pozi, bass 
Anna di Rehberg, his nicce Leonere Dexter, sepranc 
Walter Eugen Durot, tenor 
Loreley, an orphan Virginia Ferni-Jermano, dramatic soprane 


Baron Hermann Stinco Palermini, baritone 


rhe composer is Alfredo Catalani, book by Carlo D’Or 
A. Zanardini. Property rights and repre 
are owned by Ricordi 


meville and E 
sentation rights 
by Cilea, is under consideration 
being the gossip im the 


known about 


“Adriana Lecouvreur,” 


by the Metropciitan; such at least, 
claimed to be 


than 


Galleria here, where more is 
New York 


towns ever expect to know. 


Russell has engaged 


and London operatic affairs those two 


New 


announced, 


and 
Arnoldo 
uisa Milesa and, 


Henry for his Orleans 


A:nerican opera tour besides those 


Conti, as conductor; Tarquinia Tarquini, I 


as advertised in this paper, Florvnzio Constantino, a great 


tenor; also Molti-Baldini; then the baritone, Angelini For 
nari, and the basso, Perello. Als¢, and most important, the 
prima donna, Colombati e Percgo; the tenor, Martin; the 
baritone, Galperni; the basso, Perini, and the buffo, Ba 
rocchi 

Some artists of the Leoncavallo tour are Alma d' Alma, 
Adelina Rizzini, Ester Ferrabini, the tenors, Augusto Bar 
baini and Pryor, and the baritones, Bellatti and Raffael de 
Ferran 


GRAMOPHONE Dectrsron 


Yesterday the court here handed out a decision of vital 


importance to the business of gramophones, 
repeating 
pociety of 


mjunction with certain publishing firms 


talking appar 
The 
Authors and 


atus, pianolas and other roll instruments 


action was taken into court by the 


composers in c Che 


legal tribunal after a long study of nearly interminable 
briefs, none of which, however, quoted any American de 
cisions on these subjects, concludes and decides that during 
the life of the first period of copyright ownership, which is 
forty years, no musical work or part thereof or selection 
f any kind can be reproduced without the permission of 
the owner of the copyright. But the decision goes beyond 
that any says that royalty must be paid after the first 
period—the forty years’ copyright. Furthermore, it con 


have thus far infringed to pay damages and 
These costs and damages and fur 
Ricordi, Tosti of Londo: 


demns all wh. 


the cost of the action 


ther royalties go to Sonzogno, 


Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, Cilea and fifty odd 
others. I learn from one of the attorneys today that the 
American owners of these contrivances thus prohibited in 
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Italy will throw all their influence in America against Ital- 
ian opera and music, and their power in America is known 
to be immense. If they strike the Italian musix off their 
records and rolls it will injure Italian music all over Am- 
B. A. 


erica. 





Reply to Wilson G. Smith in the M. T. N. A. 
. To The Musical Courier: 

I read Wilson G. Smith’s funeral oration on the M. T. N. 
A., and admired its eloquence, but agree with Carlyle that 
cloquence is misleading, generally convincing more by 
manner than matter. I attended the Oberlin meeting and 
noticed that Wilson G, looked very forlorn, very much as 
if sitting in the mourner’s pew at a “Down East” funeral; 
and yet I inferred that it must be only in appearance, for 
there were moments when, like Mark Twain, he seemed 
to have the aiility to extract a great deal of hilarity out of 
the funeral. Wilson G.'s hilarity is proverbial—even at 
funerals. And for this reason everybody swears by—(I 
hope few swear at)—Wilson G., for everybody likes him. 
Nothing like good humor as a universal panacea for ani- 
mosity. But Wilson G.—(excuse the familiarity with his 
name, but as Mr. Smith he would only be one of the pro- 
fessors he so strenuously deprecates)—says “the M. T. N. A. 
is dead.” When Pat killed the snake, Mike observing the 
tail still in motion, exclaimed: “He ain't dead yet.” “Yes, 
he is,” said Pat, “but he ain’t conscious of it.” Neither is 
the M. T. N. A. Wilson G. implies that only the tail of 
the M. T. N. A. is left. Be it so, it still wiggles. Wouldn't 
it be a surprise if the association should continue its ex- 
istence in an entirely new form and with new aims? And 
is there any reason why it should not remain the M. T. N. 
A.? Although the famous jackknife successively acquired 
new blades and handle, yet nobody was ever yet discovered 
who did not believe that it was exactly the same knife. 
Nothing remains stable in this day. 

Wilson G. was disappointed that the M. T. N. A. was not 
as of yore. But he ought not to forget that of all the worn 
out ideas that have come snoring down the ages, the idea 
that an institution cannot change its character to suit chang- 
ing conditions should be nearest death. The association 
was never a success on the lines suggested as its “halcyon 


days.” At the most successful meeting ever held, Theodore 
Thomas remarked that but few representative musicians 
were present aside from those who had a place on the pro- 
gtams. It was ever thus. Peripatetic musicians are tired of 
travel, and do not like to go 1,000 miles for a social. Hence 
the annual endeavor to get them together was a failure. 
MacDowell never went but once. Chadwick only when 
the meeting was near home, and Sherwood, Zeisler and 
others only when announced to play. Foote, as in the past, 
is still one of the most prominent factors in the institution 
as it now stands, although prevented from attending this 
year, There are other possible aims than that of annual 
recitals for mutual gratification. The fostering of means 
and methods for developing an appreciation of music among 
the people at large, for example. The most efficient means 
of doing this is in the raising of the standard of scholarship 
among music students, Instead of finding the “college 
professors” studying “encyclopedic erudition,” I found them 
discussing practical methods for bringing about such re- 
sults. I found them banishing the “letter” to the four winds 
end trying to get at the “spirit.” 

I also found that some tangible results were being ac- 
complished, Far from the conventional dry as dust profes- 
sors, I found them a husky, lusty lot, blessed with good 
appetites and practical ideas. Who would ever think of 
McWhood of Columbia, with his 200 and odd pounds, as 
a dried up be-spectacled professor? And there were others. 
God forbid that any attenuated professor ever mistake 
Wilson G. for a member of the fraternity, and offering his 
hand say, “Good morning, Professor Smith!” 

As to the essays being learned, I was quite impressed to 
the contrary, with one or two exceptions. Most of the 
subjects discussed hardly permitted of an exploitation of 
learning, being plain and practical accounts of experimental 
work, courses of study, managing of conservatories and 
college music departments, &c.; surely quite as practical 
as teaching in a private studio. Wilson G., like most people 
addicted to the excitements of the automobile, evidently 
does not enjoy hearing others talk, and was therefore a 
fit subject for commiseration at the M. T. N. A. meeting. 
He is to be congratulated that he endured it so well. I 
would suggest that the old story be modified thus: “Pa- 


tience Competition—Gold medal, Wilson G. Smith; honor- 
able mention, Job.” Meanwhile, the M. T. N. A. has not 
yet even been scotched N. J. Corey, 
(Not a professor.) 
Neitzel Was Wagner's Champion. 

Otto Neitzel, the celebrated critic and pianist, who will 
come to this country early in the autumn to give a series 
of lecture recitals on the piano, was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the colossal genius of Richard Wagner, who at the 
time of Neitzel’s studies at the University of Berlin, was 
more cordially hated than almost any other man of his day. 

An early performance of the “Meistersinger” was an- 
nounced for Berlin, and Neitzel undertook to form a pro 
paganda for the success of the representation. 

A syndicate of Wagnerites engaged to buy 300 tickets 
for each performance of the opera given at Berlin, and 
from among his comrades Neitzel chose several to form a 
claque. These members were chosen less with regard to 
their musical taste than the strength of their hands. At 
that time every note written by Wagner was regarded by 
his disciples as a sacred message, nor were they able to 
appreciate the humorous situations of “The Meistersinger.” 
One of the claque, a stalwart youth, was so diverted by 
the close of Act II, where the Nuremberg women are 
pouring out some doubtful liquor for the citizens, that he 
burst into a roar of laughter. The joker was promptly 
hissed by his comrades and that hiss was a signal for the 
anti-Wagnerites, who took up the challenge, thinking the 
ranks of the devout were becoming decimated. Instantly 
there was a battle royal in the theatre, one side hissing and 
one side applauding, both contrary to the desires of their 
employers. The original disturber was promptly ejected, 
but his spirit lingered, and the opera proceeded between 
bursts of laughter, applause and hisses, which gradually 
extended to the stage, where at every sign of a disturbance 
the singers walked up and down, singing their parts and 
shouting with laughter. It was only after the ninth per 
formance of the opera that the people of Berlin formed 
the least idea of what it was all and Neitzel 
greatly disconcerted by his immature efforts to coerce pub 


about, was 


lic opinion. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC—CARL HEIN AND AUGUST FRAEMCKHE, 
DIRECTORS. 


With the approaching season of 1906-7 the New York 
College of Music enters upon the twenty-ninth year of its 
existence. The unprecedented success of the college and 
the high reputation it enjoys among musicians is sufficient 
guarantee of its value as an educational institution. The 
secret of this phenomenal success lies not only in the en- 
thusiasm that prevails among the students at the college 
and the natural desire of each to surpass the other, but 
chiefly in the excellent methods pursued by the faculty, 
composed of experienced and eminent teachers, of which 
Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, whose pictures are repro- 
duced on the front page of this issue, are at the head 

Ihe work done in the various departments daring the 
past year has elicited the admiration of the press and mu- 
according to high authorities, compares 
renowned conservatories of 


sical public, and, 
favorably with the most 
Europe. 

Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, being constantly on the 
lookout to strengthen and add to the excellence of their 
faculty, have arranged with Olaf Jansen, an eminent piano 
instructor, who will leave Denmark, where he is now lo 
cated, in time to be at the college at the opening of the 
season and join the staff of piano instructors. Arthur 
Claassen, who is well known to the musical public, and 
Signor M. M. Guarini, highly recommended by Caruso, 
will be added to the staff of vocal instructors. The new 
catalogue, which will shortly be issued, should be carefully 
analyzed by everybody interested in the study of music 
Faculty and curriculum are of exceptional importance to 
those desiring a thorough musical education, and the New 
York College of Music may justly claim to be provided 
with facilities for furnishing to students, at a moderate 
cost, a thorough and artistic training in all branches of the 
art, preparing them fully for the teaching profession as 
well as for the drawing room and social circle 

A special feature at the College of Music is the formal 
and informal pupils’ concert. These oceur frequently dur- 
when those who are qualified appear in 
rhe fine hall, built for the purpose, is 
invariably crowded at such times teacher at this 
institution is a of recognized standing, able to 
show the pupil how to do it as well as to explain why 
blind lead the blind?” 
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NORMAL PREPARATION 
OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Bostow, August 3, 1906. 

This movement toward the proper (or normal) prepara- 
tion of people who teach music, is wholly an outgrowth 
of public school work, and as such must always be credited. 

It is clearly coming to be seen, however, that such 
“proper preparation” must by no means be confined to the 
teachers of music in the public schools. All outside music 
instructors, who are in the least able to see into the near 
future (artistically or financially considered), must allow 
no delay in going forward toward a condition of public 
opinion that is (even now) discovering the valuelessness of 
untrained endeavors in the line of music teaching. 

A close study of the following, and of later letters upon 
this most important subject, belongs to the thought of 
private school and studio people, as well as to that in the 
Governmental music fields. 


What the Summer Normal Music Schools Are Doing 
for Music. 


They are educating public opinion in many truths, and 
they are educating music teachers to be ready and able to 
meet the demands of that public opinion. 

They are showing that although music is an art, the 
knowledge of that art is a science the same as any other, 
and that this science must be gained by an education simi- 
lar to that of any other, controlled and illuminated by the 
same pedagogic laws, which laws are not only absolutely 
essential, but eternal. 

That the advancement of music in this country has been 
seriously handicapped by false ideas as to above truths, 
and by the fact that so few musicians have been educators 
and so few educators musicians. 

That the time has now come to unite these two essential 


departments, because that people everywhere, both parents 
and teachers, are eagerly leaping forward toward this ful- 
filment. 

Important above all, it is being shown that teachers must 
be trained in this science of imparting the knowledge of 
music as in that of any other branch. Music must no 
longer remain in the haphazard hands of good, bad and in- 
different teachers, as regards its knowledge, the power of 
imparting it, or the standard of its values. 

They teach (to supervisors of music, music teachers and 
gtade teachers) the necessity for advanced and accurate 
knowledge in regard to the art, and they provide complete 
means for acquiring this, and for covering great stretches 
of fundamental information, alone or with teachers, before 
the continuation of work at each year’s session. 

They give actual instruction in all departments of school 
music, from primary through high school, and train the 
students (supervisors and teachers) in the teaching of this 
knowledge, in all departments and grades, and under all 
possible conditions. 

They discuss advanced public tendencies and opinions, the 
best means for meeting obstacles, and for carrying on the 
work in the best, most reasonable and most resultful 
manner. 

They sift out material, both ideas and people, that come 
to the schools from all sections and out of all experiences. 
They eliminate the unwise and impossible, retaining the 
capable and superior to gain further power, atid to go forth 
into further construction. 

They aid schools in the finding of such teachers, and such 
teachers in the finding of schools. 

They discuss current events, history, literature, &c., and en- 
courage intelligent reading, research and study about music 
in all countries, also the advancing musical needs of the 
hour and how to meet and supply them. 

They search incessantly for the best and most practical 
means for teaching fluent sight reading and use all the 


best and most practical means for teaching this to all peo- 
ple, not to a few. 

They urge ardently and continuously the study of theory, 
harmony, and the advanced planes of music work by every 
teacher( insisting upon it for supervisors), and they give 
detailed outlines as to how the preparatory knowledge of 
intervals, scales, chords, keys, &c., may be acquired and 
how applied. 

They insist upon the complete grading of all such in- 
formation, upon the compelling of the thorough acquisition 
of preparatory steps before advancing to others, and upon 
the ability to present properly each step as part of the 
whole. 

They teach choral and part song work to the point of 
difficulty of choir and oratorio society literature, and they 
teach the conducting of such work. By reason of unusual 
efficiency students of the schools (in addition to public 
school teaching) are taking preferred positions in choirs 
and societies, as leaders and heads of advanced supplement- 
ary educational institutions, and, necessarily, as private 
music teachers, most successful ones. 

These schools aim steadily toward uniting their work 
with that of private studios, colleges, &c., so as to make a 
complete whole of the entire educational field in music. 
Freed from financial and personal interest, their thought is 
able to compass the big musical horizon past the “self 
centre.” 

Students are drilled in the work of teaching before open 
discussion and criticism, thus getting the mirror of other 
and. impartial minds thrown upon all activity, while elimi- 
nating largely all this petty personality, sensitiveness to 
blame or suggestion, self consciousness, &c. 

Conducting is taught in the same manner. Details later. 

They develop much latent talent in many directions: in 
writing of words to music, of music to words, in vocal and 
instrumental lines, as conductors, writers of books, &c., as 
well as in teaching lines. 
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They teach the value of organization in all endeavor, of 
system, plan, arrangement, anticipation, also quickness in 
emergency, powers of endurance, self control, the holding 
of discussion to one point at a time. They make people 
seem calm while intently alert, and logical in mentality 
while suave and agreeable in activity. Many private teach- 
ers, vocal and instrumental, are attending these schools 
for this drill in self government as well as for securing 
graded courses of procedure by which they can accomplish 
much more than by their present weak and haphazard ways. 

International feeling is being strongly fostered by these 
music schools, by the literature of song, and by discussion 
and study of schools and ideas. Music and its literature 
are being found to be strong aids to the formation of good 
citizens of home and foreign people; also to the knowledge 
of language and customs and to the general elevation of 
character. Even hymnology is made a feature. 

They teach how to instruct in music many minds at once, 
and not only to talk and pour information over the ears of 
pupils, but to make it a definite knowledge, bounded in 
accuracy by examination. They also show in what direc- 
tions class work may be done successfully, and what should 
best be left to individual teaching. 

They train teachers to a thorough preparation and mas- 
tery of all lessons before the presentation, and to plan the 
work of the hour in detail each time, no matter how many 
times the subject may have been taught. There must be 
no loss of pupils’ time “thinking up,” no writing that can 
be done previously, no “hemming” or “hawing,” no “What 
shall we do today?” no chatting upon irrelevant topics. 

Also to definiteness of line to be followed during a les- 
son, the teaching of one thing at a time, uniting that to the 
previous and to the new points, so as to maintain an eternal 
freshness of procedure while making a complete mosaic of 
perfections, one by one. 

Also to the making of a strong line of demarkation be- 
tween the students’ part in the work and that of the teacher, 
to the clear and distinct assigning of new work, showing 
how the same may be learned, and holding pupils rigidly 
to personal effort in memorizing, correctness, &c., which 
no one can do for them. Examination (wholly thrown out 
of private teaching of music) aids in the above by placing 
responsibility for result upon the teacher as well as upon 
the pupil. 

There is an evident and growing tendency towards “jury 
examination” in music study, the only true test—that is, 
the most effective one. 

Music memory, and the discarding of music sheets, books, 
scores, &c., are being made “the habit,” and wonderful re- 
sults in this line are being discovered and attained. The 
superiority and power of Creatore’s conducting, wholly 
from memory, is constantly being cited, and has produced 
a deep impression in all departments of music 

Students (which always means supervisors, 
music and grade teachers) are taught how best to stimulate 
interest in music study, how to avoid giving all at once, 
wearying by repetition, how to concentrate upon and get 
rid of “difficulty” before taking “easy places,” also how not 
to force or antagonize, _especially boys, not to show up their 


as well as 


to be easy and agreeable, to induce, not 
It is concurrent ex 


native “shyness,” 
to drive; to keep harmony in music. 
perience that boys who resist or seek excuse from the sing 
ing lesson inevitably come to it of their own accord and 
become even individual singers. 

Individual work before ensemble is an clement im all the 
school music work. Children come to “recite” music as 
they do arithmetic. 

“Change of voice,” “monotone,” “bass or low tone,” 
girls’ voices are all cared for. Children are shown how to 
guard against harming their voices by shouting, scream 
ing, talking against noise, common rough speech, &c 

The elements of tone culture are discussed. Breathing, 
phrasing, frontal placement, no straining, good enunciation 
imagination, and how to apply it to tone in “color,” mean 
ing of “expression” and its signs, unconscious facial ex 
pression are attended to skillfully, and advanced study on 
these lines is being constantly carried on. Many school 
teachers are students with good masters during the school 
year. 

Teachers are taught how to work always in possibility 
To teach things instead of scolding about their lack. “5 X 5 
are 25” by the pupil, not ““5 X 5 are not 87” by the teacher 
It is futile to ask a pupil who does not know that multi 
plication table “How many are 9 X 6?” Yet this is being 
constantly done in the “private” fields. Pupils are accused 
of “lack of brains” when not knowing. It is the teacher 
who should be accused to lack of teaching capacity 


” « 


and 


A Uniform Outline for Scheel Music Work. 


To know just how far to go in music in the schools, to 
keep to a line that is fundamental while stimulating, to 
teach the information which the outside individual teacher 
wishes the pupils did know, and to stop there, is largely the 
design of these normal discussions. Committees of earnest 
men and women are working night and day (and without 
pay at that), seeking the best ways by which to establish, 
judiciously, such lines. This will be of the utmost benefit 

Fiuent sight reading is the first of the music utilities 
lo make people able to read any music written or printed, 
easy or difficult, vocal or instrumental, as they do the news 
paper or book, this is the first necessity of music study or 
Whether this be accomplished while sing 


of performance. 
The essential 


ing or before or after it, is not the question 
is to do it. Things are all working that way; but much 
time is wasted in talking and thinking instead of in doing 


These earnest people are seeking the best way of 
One 


Do it. 
doing this, in order to settle upon that and pursue it 
of the best ways in the world to learn to read music is—to 
read it. 

One important result of this serious consideration 
public school music is the acceptance of the fact that in 
our schools for general intelligence and for the 
masses, there must be two features, or classes of musical 
outlook, one toward the creation of general taste, spirit 
appreciation, ability to hear, to enjoy and to love music for 
one’s own pleasure; the other, branching off from that and 
going ahead of it, means for directing the specially musica 
upon the right road toward individual study and perform 
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genecrai 
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Up to a certain point the education in music in the 
and is com- 


ance. 
schools is of a universal character or bearing, 
After the thorough accomplishment of that, an 
is being 


mon to all 
elective or chosen course 
prepared and meets the wants of those desiring to become 


This means a 


(always fundamental) 


professional musicians or teachers also 
great step in advance 

Another 
is the training it gives tow 


in all art It 


important feature of this normal work in music 
ard the impersonal in music art, 
effacement behind the subject, 
in combat for the right, 


“me,” the 


leads to self 


sincerity, umaggressiveness, save 


love and desire for invisible perfection over the 


‘l,” the 
feeling as to self alone. This is 
to be seen 
Not 


“music's.” 


circle of personal 
The 
and 
‘the pupil.” 


“mine,” and all that small, petty 
an inevitable result 
benefits are already Love for each other 
for the cause 
Not “ " but 
Yet another great and inevitable r« 
formity of plans of work in music teaching in al! 
of the States. Laws can do but little in this desired direc 
tion. But educational impetus and impulse and its creation 
of public opinion are tremendous in effect. These teachers 
and supervisors, separating, go to the West, the North, the 
South, the East, out to the Philippines and Hawaii, 
carrying their beneficent musical with them, 
in addition to giving actual instruction 


and teaching practice 


is one “my pupil,” but 
mine, 
ult coming is the uni 


sections 


and 
influence 

To sum up, then, 
in works of all the school grades, 
upon them, these summer normal music schools are leading 
and inciting to enthusiasm, to impersonal ambition, to har 
mony and activity between members for the common good 
of music, to organization in musical activity, to the value of 
plan, system, preparation, common sense, balance, judgment, 
with power of con 


to law and order, 


concentration, independence of thought, 
cession for the greater good, obedience 
logic in reasoning, calm outside, alert intensity within, con- 
viction strong and daring, with openness to learn and ac 
truth; insistence and endurance, powers of im 


cept new 


parting in the most resultful ways, observance of current 
movement and needs of the day, ability to meet contingency 
while holding to advancement, sight of the big horizon of 
life, in which music plays but one small part, and the using 
of music as a power for the best good of humanity, instead 
of a small world of petty thought, petty feeling and petty 
or reprehensible action 


but 


movement is leading to that competition of values in music 


Unconsciously, surely and steadily, this normal 


teaching that is destined (and in the near future) to resolve 
skilled igent 


teachers 


the whole problem as to and intel! versus ig 


norant and untrained musi 


Further yet, it is leading directly to the recognition of 


music a$ a great national value, making proper education 


(governmental) interest 


the 


im it a matter of vital national 


The establishment of free music schools for special 


study of music, and thus the creation of a national music 
art, is inevitable 

necessity for the welfare of the 
the United States 


national musicians, na 


Free music education is a 


art of a republic. Only so may 


have national musik 
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A PLEA FOR THE SCIENCE OF SINGING 


By Anna E. Zriecier. 


It is almost a common belief in this country that the 
art of singing requires no positive knowledge, so that 
America is the one country in which this and other arts are 
taught and practiced extensively without knowledge of the 
fundamentals, 

The reason for this can be found in the very origin of 
the country. 

Comparing America’s greatness to that of Germany, for 
instance, we may observe that Germany became great 
through its people’s submission for centuries to rules and 
its belief in the wisdom of those in command, and 
belief, also, in the importance and efficacy of fundamental 
laws laid by authorities, not only in politics and state af- 
forms, educational matters, business, 
professions and arts. In consequence of this a certain 
degree of order and obedience to order in Germany per- 
vades everything, even the arts. A German artist, for 
imstance, accepts as a matter of course that he must build 
up his art on secure ground work. He suppresses his 
creative inspirations and studies what the recognized mas- 
ters have worked out in his subject. He takes years to do 
this before he dares to think (no matter how strongly he 
feels) that his work is worth anything. 

America’s greatness, on the contrary, originated in break- 
ing away from rules, forms, and expressed laws, and in 
freedom from belief in the authority and wisdom of those 
in command; all of which fostered a popular and exalted 
belief in and an upholding of individual pretensions, indi- 
vidual worth and individual talent; and while this has given 
enormous chances to every person of intellect, talent, or 
created some disorder and 


forms, 


fairs, but in church 


wisdom, it has, as it were, 
tendency to jump at personal conclusions based on nothing 
stronger than appearances. 

A girl with a good voice is applauded and admired even 
if her singing can stand no test whatever as to artistic 
value. Great singers are admired. appreciated and remun- 
erated here as in no other country, but people do not stop 
to think that it is not in the order of things that talent 
without knowledge, which is spoilt by success before it de- 
serves it, and thereby becomes unfitted for real work, can 
ever become something substantial. For each and every 
singer of renown has attained his or her eminence by work 

continuous, judicious, persevering work 

Now, it is a well known fact that America has a greater 
average of fine voices than other countries. Why then is 
not this vast country able to fill its own demand and that 
of other countries besides for fine voices? The reason can 
be found in that very disorder which attempts mauy ap 
parently rapid ways instead of the right way of beginning, 
in the effort to solve the problem of how the voice is pro 
duced, cultivated and steadied by the strength and knowl- 
edge of correct usage, carried forward into a } practical ap 
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plication of that knowledge for the purpose of giving life 
to talent. 

Art and the science of art ought not to be separated. The 
science or knowledge of how to sing ought to be in relation- 
ship to singing as the good character of a person is to the 
deeds springing from that character—a foundation, a sub- 
consciousness—from which it is impossible to get away. 

How many students think of what the voice really is? 
People speak of fine voices, brilliant voices, large, small, 
sharp, disagreeable, and all kinds of voices, as though the 
voice were a tangible thing in the owner’s throat, when in 
reality it is but the result of a perfectly clear and natural 
process, which can be and is influenced to the very greatest 
extent by good or bad habits of speaking or breathing—by 
pressure or freedom from pressure of the vocal organs in 
use—by application or non-application of correct breathing 
and by right or wrong use of the vocal organs and throat 
muscles. 

Every good singer knows that each tone has its place in 
the throat and mouth, which right place, arrived at by the 
right mechanical motion, causes the right resonance. Gar- 
cia, who surely is and has been for nearly a century (and 
his father before him) the greatest master of voice produc- 
tion, says in his “Treatise on the Art of Singing”: “Experi- 
ence proves that correct singing is the result of a few primi- 
tive and fundamental laws.” Lamperti, the teacher of Mar- 
cella Sembrich, in his newest book begins: “The true 
method of singing is the natural and hygienic one.” 

Lilli Lehmann, surely one of the greatest singers the 
world ever knew, writes: “It is not enough to sing well, 
one must also know how one does it.” 

Why, then, will not every beginner first study these funda- 
mental laws and then apply them? On every instrument 
the tone production is so fixed that there is but one way tc 
render it. In the larynx, that most beautiful of all instru- 
ments, directly made by God, the tone is also produced in 
but one single way, by certain motions and contractions of 
the parts of the instrument. The larynx, made of finer 
tissues and materials than anything produced by the clever- 
est of men, needs more care for its correct usage than any 
other instrument, whereas it is most frequently put to 
rough, ignorant usage. The very slightest pressure and 
hindrance of free sound will just as surely cause all the 
trouble laid by people to the character of the voice, as the 
contact of anything with a sounding bell will hinder its 
free vibrations and clear sound. 

Another very vital part of the science of singing is the 
fitting of the words into the tones in such a way as to leave 
them their freedom of sound. The sound or tone is the 
foundation—the word is the form around the tone, and 
when those two pre-conditions for good work are fulfilled, 
then the musical talent and the true feeling can in reality 
be interpreted. 

This little treatise is in some all 
students of the art of singing to base that art on the science 
of singing. In Europe we have known for a long time, and 
America is slowly learning, that knowledge of music does 
not merely mean knowledge in rendering, but also a deeper 
fundamental knowledge-—an understanding of tone, tonal 
beauty, tone relationships, and as an outgrowth of all that, 
an understanding of tone work or composition, and of the 
works of the great masters. 


sort a petition to 


Tones of the Voice. 


If we begin at the beginning to describe voice culture, the 
question arises, What is the voice? The voice is a pro- 





duction of sound caused by certain mechanical actions in 
the larynx or voice-box by which the air which has pre- 
viously been taken into the body by inhalation is used as a 
force to produce sound. 

What is sound? Sound is the result of tension of some 
more or less elastic body set in motion. The tension of 
the elastic body being set in motion, makes it vibrate, 
thereby setting the sound waves in motion. All sound is 
produced in this one way. The difference between sound 
and tone is, firstly, that sound is changing and undulating 
while tone is gathered and fixed; and, secondly, sound may 
be produced by anything, while tone requires a sonorous 
substance to be set in vibrating motions. Vibration is an 
extremely rapid motion of an elastic body; in singing and 
speaking the very elastic vocal cords, which lie across the 
larynx and inside of it, vibrate; in speaking they do so 
only for a second; in the next moment the vibrations are 
interrupted by others. The sound first produced has, there 
no time to make use of all the means of consonance, 
The tone or 


fore, 
and therefore does not develop into tone 
musical sound is a concentrated and continued sound. 

The vocal cords (or any other sonorous bodies, such as 
the strings on a piano), being set into regular vibrations, 
produce the musical sound. These vibrations are so regular 
that they can be counted and numbered. Therefore, a tone 
is a fixed quantity which can be designated by a number, 


and the interval between tone and tone is a matter of 
mathematical proportion. All instrument making is of 
course guided by this fixed quantity for which the musical 
term is “pitch.” 


Four hundred and thirty-five strokes in a second of the 
sound waves set in motion by a certain vibrating body act 
upon the ear drum with the same number of strokes in 
that time, and the tone, as written on the 
space of the G staff. Every string strung to a certain ten 
sion, which vibrates just that number of times in a second 
will be in perfect unison or tune with the same A. When 
a piano is out of tune the string of the tone which is not 
does not vibrate the number of times in a second 
and, therefore, if too 


form second 


in tune 
which are required to form that tone, 
low, the string will have to be strung to a greater tension; 
if too high, will have to be relaxed to produce the right 
number of vibrations. 

When a singer sings out of tune his or her vocal cords 
are doing exactly the same thing. When a young beginner 
sings out of tune it means almost invariably that the vocal 
cords have not yet been trained to the habit of being strung 
to exactly the right pitch, and while the hearing in any one 
gifted at once regulates the still 
weaker than others, there- 
wrong to conclude that 


very musically tension, 


vocal cords are requiring, 
fore, more training, and it may be 
the singer is unmusical. 

If a practiced singer sings out of tune, it is almost in 
Che cords and 
and the 


some 


variably a sign of wrong tone production 
gotten beyond the right control only 


with 


breath have 


is to undo all that has been done and begin 


remedy 
perfect relaxation. 
To come back to 


unison with another tone has the proportion of one to one 


tone facts. Naturally every tone in 
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Now, taking the A, of 435 vibrations. If we designate it 
by its vibrations, 435, and look for its closest relation, we 
use the simplest mathematical proportion, 1 to 2, and find 
435 to 870, and we find that 870 vibrations in a second 
form the A which is written on the first leger line above 
the G staff, and is perceived by our hearing as just one 
octave higher. An octave lower would mean 217% times 
a second; and the next simplest mathematical proportion, 
I to 3, would form the fifth of the scale, which plays so 
very important a part in composition—A-E, or 652% vibra 
tions. 

The deepest audible tone has sixteen 
highest, thirty-eight thousand vibrations in a second 

I have strayed somewhat from my real subject, “The 
Voice,” for the purpose of giving the students a firm idea 
of the work the vocal cords are required to do during 
singing, and causing their thought to follow all the great 
masters of singing in 
dium, and not to sing to the extreme limit of possible tones 
The poor, delicate vocal cords 


vibrations; the 


their rule to cultivate only the me- 


during the first year or so 
cannot without harm endure the great tension which is nec 
being 


essary to produce high tones, in which they are 


strung to the limit of their capability. Any one training 
for any other purpose would not think of starting with the 
hardest tasks 
who starts by lifting the heaviest possible weight, will not 


Training to lift a very heavy weight, one 
wonder at his arm trembling after he drops that weight, 
but a singer wha has strained the delicate little cords that 
produce tone, and from the beginning give them the same 
tasks that trained singers perform, such as opera airs and 
songs with large intervals, wonders at developing a so 
called tremolo, which is nothing more or less than a relaxa- 
tion of the strained vocal cords and the beginning of the 
loss of the voice 

Lili Lehmann says in her book: “Of a hundred singers 
hardly one has all the tones right, and of a thousand listen- 
Why is this so? Why is it that 


whole career try all sorts of 


ers hardly one hears it.’ 
some singers during their 
methods of placing their tones right and never can depend 
on them, developing a nervousness which materially harms 
thereby singing well one time and 


their interpretation, 


badly another? It is because they have not laid the right 
foundation, that of placing the tones with the knowledge of 
tone placing, which knowledge, of course, includes know] 
edge of breathing and resonance 

Is there a possibility of apply 
ing knowledge to tone production? With 
the natural voices, which seem not to need to know how to 


place the tones, since every tone places itself 


Now, the question arises 


There certainly is 


there is al 
ways the danger of some day encountering a task in which 
the voice will not respond naturally, and then harming the 
a naturally placed voice will 


voice. A singer gifted with 


do good work with that voice under supervision of some 
(As in the instance of Adalina Patti, who 
Strakosch to undertake a single 
But only then could 


Someone has to do the 


one who knows 
never was permitted by 
task which did not suit het 
such a singer become a great artist 
even the best voice in the 
Now of tone 


(1) knowing what the vocal organs are and 


vorce.) 


thinking for the voice or else 


world will only do amateur work knowledge 


placing means 
how they work. (2) To attain control over the vocal or 


gans by knowing how to use them and then using them 


m the right way with regularity and without long interrup 
tions (but, of course, never to the extent of the least exer 
tion). Just as soon as one feels the throat in singing, it is 
too much. One must not fee! the moving of any 


part « f the vocal « 


already 


rgans in singing, any more than the parts 


of the lews in walking, for instance The single motions 
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are all to be used, but if used correctly they become singly 
involuntary—voluntary only as a whole performance). (3) 
A knowledge of the breathing apparatus and its continued, 
persistent use. (4) A knowledge of hygienic conditions of 
the body in general and of the throat in particular, for the 
clearness in singing and the quality of tones depends on 
the healthy condition of the membranes and muscles in use 

In connection with this we also need a knowledge of 
Every part of the body strengthens with 
If we 


strengthen the body, and thoroughly exercise the muscles, 


proper nutrition 
right nourishment, right,exercise, and right relaxation 


the muscles will yield more and more power of contraction 
and retarded relaxation, which are two elements of breath 
ing in tone production 

Besides these four important subjects of knowledge in 


singing, we need 
1. Knowledge of means to strengthen the voice 
2. Education of the hearing. It has been shown in re 
cent years in the public schools, how much can be done by 
simply cultivating the listening apparatus 
3, A knowledge of how to stand erect, with protruded 
hest, shoulders thrown back naturally without tension any 
where, the chin not protruded, pulled back, lifted or sunk 
Hiow not to-let the shoulders work with the tones 
the hard and soft 


The muscles of the mouth, the tonguc 


palate, the opening of the mouth—everything has been 


brought by centuries of thought to a clear understanding 
and precise knowledge, and all this I call the Science of 


Singing. and the basis of the art of singing 


Rider-Kelsey in the Northwest. 


The following press notices refer to the success of C: 


rinne Rider-Kelsey at the recent sangerfest in St. Pa 
Minn 

Madame Rider-Kelscy has a sweet soprar we f 
breadth and beauty, a voice cultured by the best American sc! 
ng and carefully developed for operatic «inging, such a voice 
would make a “Walkiire” a very pleasing acquisitior Her 
the “Lohengrin” was especially appreciated by the ud . 


Paul Daily News, July 27, 1906 


Rider-Kelsey'’s rendering f the 





Madame soprar part 
“Creation” was splendid Her performance was in ¢t way d 
ferent from her excellent singing in the reception concert St. Pauw 
Daily News, July 28, 1906 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey is a most satisfying festival singe and ix 
the Elsa mtusic her voice was absolutely and invariably pure its 
impid quality and the case in tone delivery making up largely f 
any lack of tonal breadt) St. Paul Dispatch, July 27, 1906 

The soloists leave in cach succeeding concert a heightened im 
pressior f the artistry and musica apacity Mrs. Rider-Kelecy 
has great vocal charm and her ce was as fresh an sweet and 
sf thly flowing wt evening « she sang Liszt's enchanting 

l cley as it was in the Elsa musx m the pening gt and 
this the third comeert durme twenty t hours Ar t ft 
noon concert the soloists were most satisfying, at least this can hx 
said f the soprano, Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, whose voice i ica 
suited to Haydn's musk St. Paul Dispateh, July . 190 

Mrs. Rider-Kelecy, soprano, has an exceptional voice, which she use 
with great effect. In the selection from “Lohengrin” she proved very 
acceptable, her voice penetrating every art of the building with 

dent effor mn her part She has wide range, good « 
mand and a sympathetic and pleasing quality.—St. Paul Pion-e 
Press Tu 2 got 

Mra. Rider-Kelsey completely captured ber audier 

ng of Liszt's “Loreley She had made an exce mpress 


© evening before, but last might Mrs. Rider Kelecy assured bot 
herself and those in the audience that «) will he weleome in 


Paul after this, her first appearance ere wl Piencer Press 


July 28, 190 


The soprano of Frau Rider-Kelsecy, in ber imterpretatior i! 
Loreley was certainly casing to a o made any fine 

crimination She did with ber nce all that one rT] expect he 
lo. and she did itt we Minneaoolis Journal, luly t 
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Charles H. Bond. Miss Lavers played appropriate mus« 
for the occasion—“Valse Impromptu,” by Raff, and “Tam 
bourine” in B flat major, by the same composer. Her en 


cores were Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” and “Dance of 


the Gnomes by MacDowell Lillian | Snelling. cor 
tralto, sang an aria from “Semiramide Pilgrim's Song 
by Tschaikowsky, and “the Pretty Creature” (Old Eng 


lish). Both of these artists had fine success with the audi 
ence. Others who contributed to the program were Char 
lotte Gaines, soprano; Lena Trowbridge, violinist; Maud 


reader, and the New Ocean House 


Friedrich Ludwig Mahn 


Huntington Benjamin 
orchestra, directed by 


A Seuthern Masic Critic Here. 


Rosa Jefferson, the music critic of the Memphis Post 
Appeal, is visiting New York for the purpose of interview 
ing managers about their offerings for next season. Miss 
Jefferson not only is an accomplished musician, but she en 
champion woman chess 


Jefferson 


ome from Europe next 


joys the distinction of being the 
player of the United States. M 
nearly all the celebrities who will 


says that 


season to tour the United States will fill engagements in 


Memphis 
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Godowsky is an artist who does not know the meaning 
ef the terms “good” and “bad” cities as applied to his re- 
ceipts and successes in the places at which he appears. All 
Cities are “good” in his category, as the following notices 
from widely divergent points will show: 

In every way of bringing musical expression into execu- 
tion Godowsky is a complete master.—Leipziger Zeitung, 
March 20, 1902. 





Godowsky played Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
all of them magnificently and with amazing execution. He 
is no one sided player, but a universal genius.—Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, Leipsic, January 20, . ~. 





Leopold Godowsky must be recognized as one of the 
most eminent pianists of the day. Every degree of forte, 
down to the tenderest shades of piano, all are at his beck 
and call. His fingers sing as those of no other living 
pianist can.—Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Leipsic, January 
26, 1905. 





Godowsky’s playing of Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto 
was a masterly performance, imposing in construction, 
faultless in the working out of detail and brilliant in 
Dresdner Nachrichten, January 25, 1904. 


execution 


Godowsky is a man who can satisfy the most exacting 
audience. His conception is wholesome, clear and force- 
ful, and this is supported by his supple and powerful touch 
as well as by his sense of beauty in tone, which is revealed 
in various effects peculiar to himself, as well as in all the 
finest gradations of expression. His rhythm is well marked, 
and there is indeed no branch of piano technic which 
Godowsky has not thoroughly mastered, while the whole 
effect of his playing is manly, agreeable and sympathetic 
Herr Godowsky took his audience by storm and kept it at 





a high pitch of enthusiasm during the entire evening —Dr 

Otto Neitzel, in Kdlnische Zeitung, March 22, 1902 
Godowsky performed marvels of execution, and as re- 

gards tone his playing was also full of charm.—Kdlnische 


Zeitung, February 7, 1904 


Leopold Godewsky is one of those rare artists who not 
only have the reputation ef being infallible, but who really 
can do everything. He gives us the most exquisitely chis- 
and produces delicate shades and tone 
enchanting.—K6lIner Tageblatt, 


arabesques, 
which are simply 
December 7, 1904. 


eled 
colors 


Beethoven's G major concerto in all its 


It 


He rendered 
purity, ent me inclination to on with it, 
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GODOWSKY SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


was the acme of good taste—Dr. Otto Neitzel, in K6l- 
nische Zeitung, December 7, 1904. 

We are in complete accord with Godowsky’s rendering 
of Beethoven’s beautiful G major piano concerto, and can 
pay bim no higher compliment than to say that his interpre- 
tation of it was as ideal as that which Clara Schumann 
used to give us.—Ké6lnische Volkszeitung, December 8, 
1904. 





Godowsky’s execution is positively amazing; it does not, 
however, find its highest expression in mere mechanism, 
but more in the masterly employment of all shades of ex- 
pression, by which he becomes an actual singer on his in- 
strument, and develops a beauty of tone which is magical.— 
Weser Zeitung, December 17, 1902. 

Where the execution of most concert pianists stops, there 
Godowsky begins to be himself, and to display a perfection 
of hand and finger which is really uncanny. It is not to 
be described, one must see and hear for oneself.—Han- 
noversches Tageblatt, December 18, 1902. 





Leopold Godowsky’s incredibly perfect technic raises him 
head and shoulders above all previous titans of the piano.— 
Hannoverscher Anzeiger, December 20, 1902. 





Godowsky’s virtuosity exceeds everything that has as- 
tounded us heretofore—Hannoveresches Tageblatt, Jan- 
wary 23, 1904. 





With his rendering of Beethoven's sonata in A flat major 
(op. 110) Godowsky has proved himself to be an eminent, 
undisputed Beethoven player of the very first rank.—Han- 
noverscher Anzeiger, January 27, 1904 

Poetical conception and a graceful way of playing are 
two special accomplishments of this phenomenal virtuoso, 
whose sensitive touch was particularly noticeable in his 
playing of Chopin. In conclusion, Herr Godowsky played 
Liszt's polonaise in E major with such brilliant execution 
and such overpowering impetus that the audience rewarded 
the inspired player with such a storm of applause as has 
been rarely heard here.—Hannoversche Tagesnachrichten, 
October 15, 1904. 





Godowsky’s special characteristics are a technic as clear 
as crystal, a touch inexpressibly beautiful in piano and 
powerful im forte, and a complete mastery of every conceiv- 
able technical difficulty—Hannoverscher Courier, October 
15, 1904. 

Brahms’ scherzo in E flat minor was a gem of piquant 
pianistic interpretation; I had never before heard it played 
with so much charm.—Hannoversches Tageblatt, October 
16, 1904. 








As regards perfect and genuine musical art in the literal 
sense of the word, Leopold Godowsky stands above criti- 
cism.—Hannoverscher Anzeiger, October 16, 1904. 





At the present time, we have no analogy for Godow- 
sky's virtuosity. It is stupendous, fabulous. Such absolute 
emancipation from all natural obstacles, such a raising of 
execution into art, has been given since the time of Liszt 
himself only to Godowsky.—Potsdamer Intelligenz-Blatt, 
January 23, 1904. 





For Godowsky the keyboard is a surface, which he mas- 
ters with absolute certainty and freedom.—Hallesche Zei- 
tung, February 27, 1904. 

Since Tausig no such player has been heard in the con- 
cert room. Godowsky’s technic has attained the very 
highest point of perfection that can be feached.—Magde- 
burger General-Anzeiger, December 16, 1902. 

Godowsky is a genius, one of the greatest masters of 
the keyboard who have ever lived—Badische Landeszei- 
tung, Karlsruhe, February 19, 1903. 

Godowsky now lets loose a swarm of demons, now he 
plays with a simplicity and tenderness that moves one to 
tears.—Badische Landeszeitung, Karlsruhe, February 19, 
1903. 





Leopold Godowsky’s playing is so beautiful, so poetical. 
that the piano actually seems to sing under his fingers 
Besides this he has a clearness, a subtlety, a finished mas 
tery of the gradations of expression that cannot but create 
the greatest admiration. And this admiration accompa 
nied each number of the program from first to hast, and 
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culminated in numerous recalls from the enthusiastic audi- 
ence.—Badischer Beobachter, Karslruhe, December 9, 1904. 


In his brilliant, magnificent style of piano playing he has 
no superior, hardly an equal.—Badische Presse, Karlsruhe, 
December 9, 1904. 


Leopold Godowsky, the soloist of the evening, in his 
playing of Tschaikowsky’s enormously difficult piano con- 
certo in B flat minor, celebrated a triumph almost unex- 
ampled in our concert halls. Godowsky is equipped with 
an unsurpassed and infallible technic, and is an interesting, 
refined and intelligent musician, one of the very elect, who 
needs fear no rivalry.—Karlsruher Zeitung, December 9, 
1904 

This musician is famed the world over as the ne plus 
His execution is beyond competition. No 
But also as regards musical ex 
Der Beobachter 


ultra of technic. 
one else can touch him 
pression, what he gave us was perfection 
Stuttgart, December 1, 1904 


It is almost impossible to describe his playing of Tschai 
kowsky’s’ great concerto in B flat minor. What magnifi 
cent execution, what deep musical feeling, what power! 
Badischer Landesbote, December 9, 1904 


Mere London Commendation tor Peppercorn. 

Subjoined are more press notices culled from important 
London papers of the last recital of Gertrude Peppercorn 
the young English pianist, who will make her second tour 
in the United States during the forthcoming season. One 
of the chief works in which Miss Peppercorn will be heard 
in America is Liszt’s sonata in B minor. Miss Peppercorn’s 
fine interpretation of this terribly difficult work at her last 
London recital created a veritable furore, she will 
doubtless repeat her success in America: 


and 


Gertrude Peppercorn has for some years been able to claim the 
serious recognition of amateurs of piano playing. She has a fine 
instinct for the aesthetic and poctic values of any work she may 
have in hand, and a precious touch of personal magnetism which 
at once brings her into sympathy with her audience. Her programs 
moreover, are usually unhackneyed and well thought out A 
interesting item at only piano recital given at 
Acolian Hall last evening, was the rarely heard B minor sonata of 
Liszt. This work, dedicated to Schumann, and Liszt's one essay in 
classical somata form, &c., is in fact a miniature 
which a dramatic clement predominates Miss Peppercorn’s inter 
pretation quite caught this quality, nor was her 
wise impeded by the very great technical difficulties of 
position. Her program further included some Chopin preludes and 
etudes; a bourree by Liles, a minuetto by Zameila, and an etude by 
Arthur Foote, all unfamiliar and pleasing short pieces.—Morning 
Post. 


very 


her this season 


tone poem, n 


reading in 
the 


any 
com 


In the Aeolian Hall, Gertrude Peppercorn gave evidence of the 
rapid maturing of ber fine powers and the strong artistic purpose 
which inspires her in a program which included Beethoven's sonata 
in E flat, Liszt's conata in B minor, and six 
London Times. 


Chepin preludcs 


Gertrude Peppercorn, who gave her only recital this season at 
Aeolian Hall on June 8, has already made «a reputation as a brilliant 
pianist at home and abroad. Her program was an exacting one, and 
tried the capacity of the young artist to the fullest degree. It in 
cluded Beethoven's rondo in G and sonata in E flat, Liszt's sonata 
in B minor, in addition to lesser compositions. That she was able 
to accomplish such music with ease and fluency, proves what a gifted 
artist she is. Her technic is abundant. A minuctto by Zamelia 
and a charming ctude, “Mignon,” by Arthur Foote, and six of 
preludes were all interpreted with facility and taste 
News. 


Chopin's 
Musi-al 


Gertrude Peppercorn gave her only recital this season at Acolian 
Hall on the evening of Friday, Jume 8 An carnest manner and 
round touch characterize her performances. Liszt's sonata in B 
minor was an important feature of the evening's program, and its 
dramatic clement was well displayed. The great technical difficulties 
of the work were casily surmounted. A bourree by Liles and a min 
uetto by Zamelia, were both charmingly and tastefully rendered. The 
audience was large and appreciative —-Musice) Standard 





The Beardsieys at Banff. 

The two pianists, Miltonella and Constance Beardsley 
(mother and daughter), accompanied by the husband and 
father, Dr. William E. Beardsley, of Brooklyn, are making 
an interesting tour through the Canadian Rockies. Their 
destination is Banff, in the Province of Alberta, British 


Columbia. Mrs. Beardsley expects to return to New York 
in time to reopen her studio in Carnegie Hall about the 
1st of October. 


Bouquet at the Gewandhaus. 

The snapshot here reproduced is one of the west portal 
of the Leipsic Gewandhaus. The setting is a bouquet of 
Chicagoans, New Yorkers and Leipsickers. From left to 
right the group comprises Karleton Hackett and Grace E! 
liott Dudley, of the American Conservatory, Chicago; Cor 
inne Welsh, contralto, of New York; Elmer G. Zoller, pian- 
ist, of Allegheny, Pa.; Waldemar Alves (in front), his 
mother and sister, Mrs. Carl Alves and Elsa Alves; Mrs 
Karleton Hackett. The members of the party wear pleas 





unt countenances. They have just had lunch, Leipsic style, 


each at the other's expense 


An Attractive Hour at the Virgil Piano School. 


The closing exercises of the special summer session at 
the Virgil Piano School was made especially interesting 
Hawkins, a young and 


Virgil and who has won much 


hy the performances of Warner M 
A.M 
his inspirational 


and played with much emotional feeling, 


talented pupil of Mrs 
distinction for playing. He produces a 
sympathetic tone 
yet he does not, as do many young players, carry his emo 
tional playing to too great an extreme. Mr. Hawkins is 
also a composer of considerable merit, and on this occasion 
he played seven pieces of his own composition, six of which 
are published by his teacher, Mrs. A. M. Virgil. These are six 
tone pictures, “At the Dawn,” “The Spinner,” “The Hunts 
man,” “The Sandman,” “Slumber Song” and “The 


Lastly he played an unpublished ballade, which is 


Dream 
Ship.’ 
very broad and beautiful, and would require an advanced 
player to execute it and give it satisfactory interpretation 


difficulty, and 


The other named are all of moderate 


are characteristic and poetical, and reveal at the same 


piece 5 
time 


a keen sense of humor 
Japanese Adopt Boston Idea. 


Another honor for the Faelten Pianoforte School of 
ton is the introductior of its system of instruction m far 


Bos 


off Japan. The new catalogue of Kobe College annou 
a music department, the courses of which 
this Plainly, the 


at the head in music as in everything else 


are based 


system wonderful Japanese intend t 


A subscription is being started to erect a Wagner statuc 


in Vienna 


Cocumsus, Ohio, August 4, 1906 
of music for our city promises many good 
things, and is rapidly assuming definite shape up to and in 
cluding next May, when the Columbus Oratorio Society 
will doubtless have among its artists the distinguished Eng 
lish basso, Watkin Mills. At least two new well equipped 
teachers will be located here, the Alice Turner Par 
nell, one of the best sopranos ever heard in the city, and 
Elizabeth Rindsfoos, a young pianist, who spent hve years 
the three years 


The season 


first, 


in Berlin as pupil of Teresa Carrefio last 


as pupil and assistant teacher 
ann 


_ 
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Alice Turner Parnell was graduated from Shepardson 
College in Dennison University, Granville, under the late 
Engwerson, Mr 


assistant in his private studio in this city, and later (four 


Otto afterward becoming Engwerson’s 


Engwerson placed 
the 


years ago) going to London, where Mr 
the Royal 
teacher 


Henry Blower, 
Mrs 
her 
Theatre building on State 


Conservatory under 


While in 


returned to 


her m 
Parnell made 


she has 


eminent London 


rapid advance, and now, home 
opened a studio in the Schubert 
street, and has accepted the position of solo soprano in the 


quartet of Broad Street Methodist Church. S$ 
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several 
I ike 


easily 
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Mooney of th 
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Berlin, 


with 


is city a half dozen other pupils 
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following 
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The Music Club's artists are Madame Schumann-Heink 
Herbert Witherspoon, Corinne Rider-Keisey, 


Elsa Ruceger, George 


Francis Mac 
Moriz Rosen 


millen, Hamlin and 
thal 
oe & 
The Columbus Symphony Orchestra's manager, Charles 
list of 
orchestra for 


for future 


T. Howe, has secured a large subscribers, which 


the establishment of the this year a 
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ertamty at any rate success the will de 
pend upon this first year 
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In Milan a large volume of Verdi correspondence w 
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CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Guitvorp, Conn., August 8, 1906. 


The A. Y. Cornell Summer School of Vocal Instruction 
has enjoyed a most unusual success in its first session. 
Mr. Cornell’s system of teaching is so definitely systema, 
tized and logically presented that the pupils taking the full 
six weeks’ course cannot fail to obtain a most compre- 
hensive view of his vocal theory, which is based on his de- 
ductions from a serious study of the question with many 
of the most eminent teachers of this country and Europe. 
Che class lessons have been specially helpful. At these les- 
sons a week is devoted to discussing and illustrating each 
of the following principles: 1, freedom and form; 2, 
breathing and breath control; 3, placing and reinforce- 
ment ;.4, tone color and tone character; 5, articulation and 
diction; 6, interpretation. 

Interesting and helpful investigation into these princi- 
ples and the illustrating of the same by contrasting voices 
present the matter from both objective and subjective 
standpoints, and gives the pupil a grasp of the situation 
which would be impossible of attainment in private in- 
struction alone. ‘That some unusual voices are enrolled in 
the school is attested by the following program, which was 
presented at last week's public recital: 


Plorian’s SOM ccccccccsccseveccevccsivcvbcvoveccvevseves Godard 
Bhegie nc ccc ccccetvscenecereeewreteereerebessenuseeeees Massenet 
Sadie E. Reger. 

Fhe Maer ccccccccccccverccpescccege eevee cccoccocscvesees Flegier 
Ludwig Samish. 

Ddaiindy csisnd s 000k. sdevandedee \eaasb sand cesetosecsboc Chaminade 
Fiorence Serene. 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind... .....6cccccccceeseeees Sargeant 
F. C. Miller. 

I Will Extol Thee, O Leed.cciccccocccccccccccsvcscocccecs Costa 

Emma C. Peinert. 


aeado neds Ethelbert Nevin 
Francis E. Sparhawk 
.E. Meyer-Helmund 


Sweet Little Tulip 
Nocturne 
Violets 


Sarah E. Maxwell. 

-Mary T. Salter 
Mary T. Salter 
Mary T. Salter 


Since First I Met Thee. 
She Is Mine 
Requiem . 


-Edward Elgar 
.Edward Elgar 


In Haven .... phedeevdecsus eben 
The Land Where Corals Lie.......... 

Vera P. Bartholomew 
flichte mich . couseehshaesssee .F. Laforge 
Be With Us... . .Woodforde-Finden 


le h 
Allah! - sader 
C. Stowe Spencer 


Jas. R. Rogers 


Chanson Printemps . eoevevesse 
May Dellen 

errr Arthur Sommerville 
.Arthur Sommerville 


Arthur Sommerville 


A Voice in the Wood , 
She Came to the Village Church 
Birds in the High Hall Garden 


Isaac B. Clarke 


Long Ago ..++eesseee speetecece éeenec on eg Venaesosepyes MacDowell 
Bee .cccccs nib dodbbee Hodes seceseacdebevnsedsanneeeey Strange 
Mrs. C. Stowe Spencer. 

Queen of the Earth........ Bhadvcestovescosccsscgebseeebs Pinsuti 
Leo Race. 

Ct Fae TN BOs abs ce vcbe cddeccescoccesccoveccsces Massenet 
Maman Ditss Mab. occicccccccdecvdsccescoesceccespecce Weckerlin 
Fe TRE BR Fes 0 oo oS esccvaccccvdgveccsoctveciecs Goring-Thomas 
Marie Herzog. 

Ribnslate. 5, 6s ckis ckaszeti-< bevticccdecosscesetess Richard Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung .........-++++-++eeeesees Richard Strauss 
SEE: in. ¢ und ackdpaedaideiveaencis Hakasectieneskne Richard Strauss 


A. Y. Cornell. 


he following is the complete enrollment of the school : 

Florence Serene, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marie Herzog, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Ludwig Samish, Des Moines, Ia.; Edw. G. 
Rose, Harrisburg, Pa.; Emma C. Peinert, Clinton, Mass. ; 
Isaac Clarke, Waterbury, Conn.; C. Stowe Spencer, Guil- 
ford, Conn.; Sarah Maxwell, Morgantown, W. Va.; May 
Dellen, Brazil, Ind.; Merritt Tompkins, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Forrest Lamond, Springfield, Mass.; Grace Parker, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Lillian Yale, Guilford, Conn.; Grace Beebe, 
East Orange, N. J.; Sadie E. Reger, Morristown, N. J.; 
Samuel Spencer, Guilford, Conn.; Leo Race, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Adolph Race, Waterbury, Conn.; Mrs. C. Stowe 
Spencer, Guilford, Conn.; Walter J. Hayden, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Vera P. Bartholomew, Guilford, Conn.; Robert 
White, Guilford, Conn.; Robert G. Peace, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Minnie Baldwin, Worcester, Mass.; Geo. B. Spencer, Guil- 
ford, Conn.; Francis E. Sparhawk, Gloversville, N. Y., and 
Frank C. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio. 





S. C. Bennett at Asbury Park. 

The results attending S. C. Bennett’s teaching in Asbury 
Park must be gratifying, judging from the many excellent 
voices which are being developed under his careful train- 
ing. One of the most talented singers he has had since the 
debut of Genevra Johnstone Bishop, is Mrs. Walter T. Hub- 
bard, whose artistic singing in song ‘ecital at the meeting 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, June 
28, was reported in Tue Musicat Courier. Another young 
pupid is Beatrice French, of Ocean Grove, whose singing 
of the oldtime ballads, “Swanee River,” “Annie Laurie” 
and other songs of this class is said to be unexcelled for 
sweetness Of tone and sympathetic rendition. Other pupils 
with good voices are Frank Hunt, basso of the Episcopal 
Church, Allenhurst; also Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Parker, of 
the same choir; Harry Martin, tenor of the M. E. Church, 
Asbury Park; Frank Dudley, and A. E. Sidweii, solo tenor 
of S. Luke’s Church, Long Branch. Gertrude M. Horner, 
soprano of Smithfield M. E. Church, Pitsburg, Pa., is 
taking another course of instruction. 
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The Caruso Carols. 
Why does the great Lord Burton brew so? 
To quench the thirst of his friend Caruso. 


Why does the pit peruse “Who’s Who” so? 
For further details of Sig. Caruso. 


Why do the "buses leave Waterloo so? 
They're bringing the suburbs to hear Caruso 


Why does my Alderney heifer “moo” so? 
Because she fancies herself Caruso. 


Why do the cats on the housetop mew so? 
They also confuse themselves with Caruso 


Why does the bride forego her trousseau? 
To purchase a gallery seat for Caruso. 


What made Miss Billington hullabaloo so? 
She mistook Mr. Asquith for Signor Caruso 


Why did the public lengthen the queue so? 
To see how the earthquake affected Caruso 


What put Poseidon in a stew so? 
His utter failure to shake Caruso. 


What saddened the end of Brian Boru so? 
The thought that he never would hear Caruso 


Why do the duchesses rifle Kew so? 
For floral tributes to hurl at Caruso 


Why do the third rate tenors boo so? 
Its their only chance to extinguish Caruso 


Why do the worshippers crowd the pew so? 
They hope that the hymn will be led by Caruso 


Why do the masses frequent the Zoo so? 
They've heard that the wombat resembles Caruso 


Why does Lloyd-George detest Lord Hugh so? 
This has nothing whatever to do with Caruso 
-London Punch 


Etta Edwards in New York. 


Etta Edwards, one of the popular and successsful vocal 
teachers of Boston, arrived in New York last week after 
a two years’ sojourn in Los Angeles, Cal. Mme. Edwards 
went to the Pacific Coast to seek health for her husband 
It will be good news to many acquainted with Mme. Ed 
wards’ gifts and teaching methods that she is to locate in 
New York. She will have a studio on the upper West Side, 
and it is reported that ten of her best pupils are to begin 
the New York season with her. Other details wil! b 
nounced later. 


an 





Musicale in Lynn, Mass. 
Edith Castle, contralto, whose beautiful voice is always a 
delight to her hearers, sang to a large and cultured audience 
last Wednesday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. Spinney, 
at Lynn, Mass. John Manning played several Chopin num 


bers, adding to the attractive program 
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ASBURY PARK. 


Assury Park, N, J., 1906 
Pryor and his band continue to draw big audiences every 
day at both matinee and evening concerts. Excellent pro- 
grams are given, and on Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Mr. Pryor starts on an extended 


August 11, 


soloists of note appear. 
tour in September. 
eS = 

Great preparations are under way for the celebration of 
Asbury Park Day, August 13. Pryor’s Band and the Schu- 
bert Glee Club, assisted by Arthur Parker, and 
Mrs. Walter Hubbard, soprano, will make up the musical 
program to be presented at the Casino en Monday evening. 

= & 

The choir of the Spring Lake Episcopal Church consists 
soprano; May Walters, contralto; 
Signor Caperoon, basso 

we 
of New York city, 
“Curtew,” Allenhurst 

eS 

An interesting recital is announced by the pupils in piano 
playing and sight reading of Celeste Henderson, who has 
large classes in Newark, N. J., during the winter season 
The recital will be given at the residence of John McCul- 
lagh, Long Branch, on Friday evening, August 17. Those 
taking part will include Miss Beecroft, Miss Corlies, Miss 
McCullagh, Malcolm Corlies and Ethel 
Feytel in sight reading and interpretation exercises. Mrs 
Henderson will be assisted by Mary Currie Laterman, so 
prano, of Jersey City; Mrs. W. K. Miller, of Washington, 
D. C.; William Wallace Cannon, a very prominent teacher 
of voice in Newark, N. J., and John Leroy Hesse, 
who is a resident of Ocean Grove and a favorite in musical 


violinist, 


of Caroline Kendrick, 
tenor ; 
Ss 


‘cellist, 


Henry Hintermeyer, 


Victor Sorlin, the has charge 


of the music at the 


in piano playing; 


tenor, 


circles 
Grace Underwood, who is in charge of the sight reading 
department in Tali Esen Morgan’s school of correspond 


ence, is soprano soloist and director of a girls’ robed choir 
at the First Baptist Church, Asbury Park. Mrs. Under- 
wood, who sang at the Auditorium on July 23, received 
many fine tributes from the press on her clear, sweet and 
well trained voice. 

eS & 

Mary Sandall, who for three years has been principal of 
the department of literary interpretation at the Neff Col- 
lege of Oratory of Philadelphia, gave interesting readings 
at the Auditorigm on August 6. Miss Sandal! is planning 
for a series of readings at different hotels 

eS & 

Signor Campanari is staying at the Monmouth Inn 
Spring Lake. 

e 


band, 


@ 


The “Besses o’ the Barn” which recently arrived in 
this country from England, opened its American tour at the 
Casino, Asbury Park, N. J., in 


August 4 and § 


a two days’ engagement, 


Pryor's 


& 


Director Pryor, of Band, is an exceptionally 
skillful virtuoso of the trombone, gracefully responds to the 


many demands for his appearance as soloist 


eS & 
Mrs. B. S. Keator 
devoted the 
Thomas Y 


a Series 


Ihe Ariel Club, president, a club 


purely social in its aim, season to 


past winter 
of music. Dr Surrett, of Columbia 
College, New York city, 
lustrated by the club members, on the cli 
ted to “Italy Its 


the study 


giving of six lectures, il 
Assi period This 


coming winter will be dev Art and 


Music.” 

Ze & 
choir of the Presbyterian of Spring Lake 
Anthony, Anna Yocum, 
tenor; Dr Anthony 


Evetyn KagSMANN 


The Church 
consists of Corinne Wiest 
contralto; George Dundas, 


and Rena Gill, 


soprano ; 
Creorge 
organist 


basso 


Sgambati has just completed a new “Requiem.’ 
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Von Klenner Musicale at Point Cheutauqua. 
Mayville, 
who are sojourning at Chautauqua Assem! ly, came up to 


. 
Prominent residents of Jamestown, and many 
Point Chautauqua for the Von Klenner musicale at the 
James P 
The Von Klenner pupils were assisted by Car! 
Brooklyn. Mme Klenner’s 


1 that seemed especially ap 
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New York will have two Operas next winter, but only one 


Rosenthal. 
a 


Puccini announces his intention of doing over “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” into an opera. The nose theme will be given to the 
trumpet, of course. 

—  e-—— -— 

Tue Scala Theatre, in Milan, had a deficit of $80,000 last 

season. Can the Italians actually be tiring of “Il Trovatore,” 


“Lucia” and “La Sonnambula”? 
a 


Do not judge a conservatory by the number of its teachers, 
nor yet by the number of its students. If you want the most 
reliable information concerning a conservatory, always read its 


prospectus. 
——e———_. 


“Joun D. RocKereccer does not I:ke the pipes in the organ 
of his Fifth Avenue Baptist Church,” says a New York daily. 
Of course not. The music of the Standard Oil pipes is infinitely 
more pleasing to the ear of the richest ‘cellist in the world, as 
he listens to the melodious drip-drip of the oil, at about steenteen 
dollars a drip. 

—— 

Tue good news comes from Berlin that Professor Wirth, 
the well known violinist, will not be permanently blind following 
a recent operation on his eyes. The dire rumor was premature, 
for the great oculist, Dr. Silex, now announces that, “in a short 
time, Professor Wirth’s sight will be better than ever before.” 
His many pupils all over the world will be glad to read this good 


news. 
a 


Tue New York Sun says: “M. Safonoff, whose work with the 
National Conservatory of Music and Philharmonic Society in the 
last two years created much favorable comment, has signed a 
three years’ contract as director of those organizations. This 
news reached here from Berlin yesterday in a cable dispatch 
received by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, president of the National 
Conservatory.” In the first place, Safonoff never did any work 
for the National Conservatory for two years or even for two 
minutes ; and in the second place, the “news” of his engagement 
by Mrs. Thurber and by the Philharmonic was published in THe 
Musicat Courter last April. If you see it in the Sun it was in 
Tue Musicar Courter first. 

———— 

Rupotpn Aronson arrived from Europe last week on the 
Grosser Kurfiirst. His full list of engagements for America 
next season includes Leoncavallo; Reynaldo Hahn, composer of 
delightful chansons and conductor of opera; Ferencz Hegediis, 
violinist; Leon Rennay, baritone; Maria Colloredo, soprano; 
Arthur Shattuck, American pianist; and Paris Chambers, cornet 
virtuoso. Mr. Aronson contemplates also the establishment in 
New York of a series of popular concerts of the London Ballad 
and Promenade series; and he is negotiating at the present time 
with Siegfried Wagner for a series of orchestral concerts, to 
extend throughout the large American cities, from New York 
to San Francisco. There is among the managers no busier trans- 
atlantic traveler than Rudolph Aronson, and judging by the list 
of attractions he ‘will offer Americans this autumn, his travels 
seem to be very much worth while. 

a 

An international opera competition, with prizes amounting 
to 55,000 francs ($11,000) has been inaugurated by the Duke of 
Monaco. The first prize of 30,000 francs ($6,000) is for an 
opera or lyric drama; the second prize, 12,000 francs ($2,400) 
is for a comic opera; third prize, 8,000 francs ($1,600), a ballet 
or a ballet-pantomime; fourth prize, 3,000 francs ($600), a trio 
for piano, violin and ‘cello; fifth prize, 2,000 francs ($400), 
sonata for piano and violin. The successful works are to be 
produced by Raoul Gunsbourg at his theatre in Monaco, and 
at one of the chief theatres in Paris. The winners are not only 
to receive the money prize, but are also to remain part owners 
of their manuscripts, and to share in the royalties. The librettos 
of the larger works may be written by the composers, or by other 
authors, ad libitum, and there is no restriction as to length, sub- 
ject or treatment. The competition will close on October 1, 1906 
The jury consists of Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Gailhard (director 
of the Paris Grand Opera), Carré (director of the Opera 
Comique), Capoul, d’Indy, Lecocq, Wormser, Mendés, Raoul 
Gunsbourg, Chevillard and Taffanel. All other conditions of 
the contest may be ascertained (writes the committee to Tur 
Musicat Courter) by addressing the Société Musicale, Paris, 
32 Rue Louis-le-Grand. 
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Lonpon, July 31, 1906. 


Since mailing my last contribution, in which I 
animadverted upon the gross impropriety and false 
moral basis of giving musical performances or of 
playing or singing free of charge, and adding to 
my letter an extract from a prominent London 
source on the subject, I have found another essay 
on the same topic, this time from the London Daily 
Mail, and as Mr. Newlandsmith’s article is full 
of good ideas and suggestive in its force, which we 
reprint in full also: 


THE PLAGUE OF CONCERTS. 


We are just about to arrive at the end of a nau- 
seous epidemic—the influenza outbreak was noth- 
ing to it. We speak of the veritable Plague itself— 
the London concert season. 

Now, as one lies panting in the July heat the 
sensation that comes upon one is as though one 
had at length emerged from a dense forest of 
tangled foliage and was once more breathing the 
pure, fresh air of sanity and health. And verily, 
when we have been having eighty or ninety con- 
certs given in one week within the 4 mile London 
cab radius, is it not time to pause and consider? 
Phew! the very remembrance of that whirlpool of 
sound, good, bad, and indifferent, makes one gasp 
for breath. And the fearful noises—the terrible 
din of the modern scoring! Thank Heaven! there 
will, at all events, be a few weeks of peace now— 
a few bars of silence. 

Tue Cause or tHe Porner. 

And when we come to look into the matter, what 
do we find to be the cause of all the pother? Sim- 
ply this. Thousands of would be artists, vocalists, 
violinists and pianists, all striving for fame and 
public recognition, on the one hand, and a wearied 
and worn out public trying to escape from a ple- 
thora of concert tickets and mediocre music on the 
other. 

For it is a fact that London folk are so pestered 
into buying tickets for the concerts of their aspir- 
ing friends that they have no time or money left 
for supporting the concerts of serious and fully 
matured artists. The latter are suffering at the 
hands of the thousands of semi-amateur musicians 
who, no longer content to study for their own 
profit and pleasure, thirst for applause and the con- 
cert platform. While wise and honest concert 
agents do their best to restrain their ardor, the 
money making shark inveigles them into paying 
£25 to £50 in giving a concert that nobody wants, 
and that does the debutante more harm than good 

But this is not all. There are also the thousands 
of genuine students—pouring forth from our acade- 
mies and conservatories—in real need of work 
What are they to do? As Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie recently remarked, “It is one thing to endow 
scholarships whereby to train musicians, but quite 
another thing to find work for the students when 
trained.” 

ARTISTS AND ASPIRANTS 


In this endeavor to procure work, the more am 
bitious students give a London concert. Ninety 
per cent. of these concerts do not so much as cover 
the expenses outlaid; disappointment sets in, and 
the young aspirant takes a back seat for the rest of 
his career—that is, if he can secure a seat at all, 
which is more than doubtful. Of course, there are 
exceptions. There are those who must come to the 
front by the very law of their life. Indeed, it has been 
said by a great thinker, “Those who can be stopped 
had better be stopped.” And there is much wisdom 
in the remark. 

But to all artists I would say one word. Have 
you something to say that will do the world good? 
If so, come forward and say it in the simplest and 
most direct manner possible. If, however, on ma- 
ture reflection, you find that you have nothing to 
say, then, in the language of an Irish bull, “Don't 
waste time in saying it.” Do not, I beg of you, 
add to the general confusion. 


London Musical Affairs of Universal Interest. 


When we turn to the attitude of the general 
public we find that the latter, quite rightly, de- 
sires artistic food which it can digest, and which 
helps people forward in their lives. They want, 
in short, the very artist that we have outlined— 
the man or woman who has got something to say 
which it is good to hear, and who says it in as 
simple, clear and direct a manner as possible 


Foop ror Tirep Souts 


It is perfectly true that all this involved, com- 
plex, noisy music has its coterie of admirers. So 
have the artists who devote themselves to firework 
displays and orchestral explosions. But the great 
general public food that tired 
souls—the spiritual bread of life—music that makes 
for life and being—music that savors of seas and 
woods and mountains, not music that reeks of mor- 
bid and neurotic temperaments and London draw- 
ing rooms. And until it gets this true living art 
it will not in the mass attempt to go to concerts 
The result is that 
the souls of the great multitude are starved and un- 
washed, while the souls of the select few are gorged 
with the unwholesome food of the specialist 

The world at large does not care a straw whether 


needs nourishes 


Only a special class will do that 


a certain man can play chromatic runs on the piano 
faster than any other living pianist, nor yet whether 
Scalywalywitch can execute harmonics on the vio- 
lin in a way that makes one’s ‘‘flesh creep,” as the 
immortal Fat Boy would have said 

What the great genera! public needs is an artist 
more like the bards of old—a man who gets at the 
great heart of things, a man who feels the great 
alternating rhythm of the great unity in which all 
things live and move and have their being, a man 
who, by his art, will bring these things home to the 
souls of the people, refreshing and restoring weary, 
bruised and jaded hearts 
will be able to speak 


Such a one—a true bard 


to them, to play to them, and to sing to them in a 


way that will stir their hearts and “make them 
new.” Such a one will remember that 

“God sent His singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth 

That they might touch the hearts of men 


And bring them back to heaven again.” 


Let us keep a sharp look out for such a one 


Ernest NEWLANDSMITH 


This plethora of concert tickets of which all of us 
are complaining would cease if two simple rules 
were observed, and as the whole social fabric is 
based, to a great extent, upon the laws underlying 
these rules, they not only fit in the conditions of life, 


The first rule is 


but they seem to me imperative. 
not to sing or play free of charge, which means not 
to give away that which you claim has a value, and 
the next rule is virtually the same, namely, for the 
newspapers not to notice any concerts unless these 
news 


are first advertised. A 


advertisements 


concerts or events 
paper receiving musical Say an 
advertisement from artist X 
artist Y if the latter does not advertise, because Y 
is then getting a notice at the expense of X, and 
That 


rule 


has no right to notice 


a wrong 
that 


that is morally—otherwise ethically 


is Tae Musicat Courter rule; enforce 
in the London dailies and these free concerts will 
at once, be cut down, for they are given chiefly t 
get the free notice. 

You can always find remedies for evils; if not 
you are apt to find 


Here, then 


always, at least remedies by 


searching a little deeper is the remedy 
And this remedy will not only help the finances and 
the morale of the daily papers ; it will also help these 
free gift artists, because the first who will drop out 
from the free concert list are the incapables who 


have not sufficient merit to impress any one with 












that effect which produces the meagre means that 
launch these awfully meagre affairs 
This will reduce the field and offer better oppor 


tunities to those who may possess the merit that 


eventually will call for recognition Che grist to 
the mill of the concert agent, to whom reference 


has been made, does not, under prevailing condi 


tions, amount to a large load, for the records prove 
the 


that there has been no money in it for concert 


agent. There are a few concert agents who have 
the influence, the experience and the capital not to 
be compelled to depend upon the commissions of the 
free gift artist and his gift for so-called services, 
and there is one here in London who is generally 
in 


recognized as one of the strong men or forces 


the concert managerial line 
Daniel Mayer. 


In recent days I had several opportunities to ob 


serve the spirit that is infusing the affairs of the 


Concert Direction Daniel Maver, the offices of which 


are located near Hanover Square, in Chatham 


House, the former residence of that Lord Chatham, 
William Pitt, whose name is so familiar to readers 
of early United States history. The bovs were 


always inspired when they repeated his famous re 
marks in the House of Commons uttered as 
test against Lord North's policy of suppression and 
taxation If ] 
American as I am an Englishman, I never would 


a pro 


without representation: were an 


lay down my arms; never,, never, never 

Well, Mr. Daniel Mayer never lays down his 
arms either; he is constantly at work and he works 
with his brains, too, and he is getting a focus on 
the whole musical horizon, so that any star that is 
wanted will become a meteor in his observatory the 
moment he needs it. A few days ago I got a snap 
shot on his younger son, Rudolph, and our reader 
can get a pretty well formed idea of the ung 
man’s energetic and determined physiognomy. H«¢ 
is developed physically to a high degree by follow 
ing the boxer principle—not the Chinese ; the Amer 
ican. He punches the bag, but he also punches the 
tickets when they drop in by the thousands at 
Elman concerts and other musical events, for Mr 
Mayer, the elder, looks upon the managerial field 
as a legitimate business, the success of hich de 
pends entirely on its adhesion to correct and gen 
ally accepted commercial and financial laws 

His two sons—Emil and Rudolph—are now occu 
pying in rtant chairs in his bureau, and their func 
tions not only relieve Mr. Maver fa greater par 
of the detail, but give him such an organization that 
he is enabled to concentrate in his offices a great 
part of the important neert business of Great 
Britain 

The announcements of the ming nv 
which will emanate from the ¢ ert Direction 
Daniel Mayer will con ite a major « ent i 
the musical affairs of London in the t ‘ 
There are artists now wnder contract with Mr 
Mayer who will perform in London, but i f 
they will come under the free gift head | é 
no success in a concert direction that n tes the 


free gift, sing and play for nothing mu 


Mr. Maver and his sons know that, and they kind 
permit others to handle that line of perforn 
I am quite sure that if concert agents or mat 


1 


agers would agree practically 


the handling of 


ry of the Li 


aid immeasurably 


musicians with the following the ndon 


Academy, they would not only 
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The Academy says: 


“In no other country has mediocrity such a chance 
as in England. The second rate writer, the second 
rate painter meet with an almost universal and im- 
mediate recognition.” Ard go does the second rate 
musician. This town is flooded with second rate, 
third rate and fourth and twenty-fourth rate musi- 
cians of all kinds, and the reason—one reason—why 
concert managers have made no financial success is 
because they help these second and other rate musi- 
cians to force themselves upon this helpless audi- 
ence, aS the Daily Mail calls these free ticket 

ictims. 


.s the free ticket crime that is demoralizing the 
musical situation here, and although people here are 
slow in awakening to reforms, they do finally rise 
against them, and we know what happens when this 
so called lethargic Englishman awakens. We re- 
member what he did with King John and then with 
all the subsequent evils he had to face down to the 
very Irish question of today, which he will also 
finally dispose of, and as the papers quoted by me 
in these columns and others not quoted show, the 
time is coming when this free gift, good for 
nothing playing and singing nonsense in 
London will stop, because the 
Englishman will himself stop it. All I ask 
is for an opportunity to help along in the 


have to 


good cause. 


Troubadours. 
The musician of today has not risen one 
iota over the troubadours of the Middle 


Ages in his or her relative position in society. 
The musician is only tolerated. When he or 
she goes into society he or she is paid as 
what ?—as professional troubadours—just as 
they were invited into the castles after their 
performances in the courts to eat and im- 
bibe with the servants in their minnesinger 
days. The few exceptions only go to prove 
the rule, and the Walter Stolzing- 
Caruso always existed, for there always are 
some prominent singers, as we see in Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach. Women never figured in 
those days except as victims of love, intrigue or 
passion, and musicians wandering about singing 
and playing for the mere joy of existence stood 
lower than any stratum of society except the menial ; 


von 


that is, the male singer and his consort. 

What is the situation today? If he or she are 
members of an opera company it is chiefly so 
through tolerance. Out of every 50 members of 
opera companies one is the distinguishing force in 
that opera house; the others are mere adjuncts. 
Chere may be two or three of vital strength in an 
opera house; the rest merely maintain themselves. 
In certain opera houses on the continent the condi- 
tions are simply scandalous, and many of the fe- 
may well declare themselves demi-mon- 
daines, for the world that knows of the doings con- 
siders them as such, and that knowing world is 
much more populate than they suspect. On the 
concert stage the conditions are less strenuous, and 
hence many women, having been warned, refuse to 
take their chances in the opera. All this is so be- 
cause the musical profession is, in reality, no pro- 
fession. A man with a tenor voice of fair quality 
can be taken from the woods and taught a few roles, 
and in two years he will go before the world as a 
professional musician without primary 
knowledge of the art. There are to-day tens of 
thousands of singers—that is, so-called professional 


males as 


even a 


in elevating the artists, but also their own affairs. musicians, male and female—say no less than 
50,000 who cannot accompany themselves, and most 
of those who do do not accompany themselves prop- 
erly and do not sing properly. And yet they are 
enrolled as professional musicians. There are thou- 
sands of professional pianists, thousands who can- 
not modulate properly from one key to another. 
We do not expect them to improvise modulations, 
as Von Biilow did, or as Busoni or Rosenthal can, 
They 
cannot do it at all, properly. And yet they are also 
enrolled as professional musicians, and any one can 
become a vocal teacher anywhere and thus arbitrar- 


or as any of the generals of the piano do it. 


ily enter the profession. 


It is because there is no professional standard, no 
value basis, that the musician does not and cannot 
rank in social life with the painter, the architect, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the chemist, the astronomer, the 
The diplomas of all these music schools 
and colleges are competing documents, the holders 
of one not respecting the holders of another, because 
there is no standard and because a musician without 
a diploma is just the same kind of musician, so far 


physicist. 





RupotpH MAYER 


as the world goes, as the musician with six diplo- 
mas. 

We are all troubadours today—relatively in the 
social scale as they were in the middle ages; not 
as Pietro Bembo was when he sang to Lucrezia 
jorgia, but as they were far back in the days of 
their identification with the strolling player. The 
few singers or players who happen to be used as 
attractions in a few salons of London and New 
York, and at rare times in Paris, prove that what 
I say of the bulk of our modern troubadours is true. 
And this is the reason why so many, so many thou- 
sands of mysicians of intelligence and endowed with 
self respect, adoring the art of music despite its so- 
called professional nature; why so many women of 
fine sentiment, of delicacy of mind and soul, refuse 
to compete with the professional demand; they can- 
not meet it and they decline in many cases, like 
many fine fibred men, to continue in it, and they 
become teachers in order to maintain themselves. 
They refuse to become troubadours, and as teachers 
they establish a residence and attain to local social 
standing ; and without a locale, without a personal 
identification with your environment, you cannot 
exist. 


Same as With Us. 


As a matter of curiosity, I looked up the lists of 
directors of many institutions here in finance, rail- 





ways, commerce, society and science, and I found 
that musicians of Great Britain were not in these 
fields, even in the usual ccllateral sense. [It is just 
as it is with us. The musician seems to be excluded. 
Hence the following may be of interest : 


BRITISH MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mail- Gazette: 

Sm—As one who has endeavored to uphold the 
claims and advance the interests of British musical 
composers and musicians, I should like to express 
a word of hearty approval and of cordial thanks for 
the arguments set forth by your musical critic in 
your issue under today’s date, relative to the forth- 
coming Promenade concerts at the Queen’s Hall. 
Those arguments I regard as unanswerable, and it 
is difficult to understand why unknown foreign 
composers are regarded as more attractive to the 
the musical public than native composers, though 
equally unknown. 

That the authorities at the Queen’s Hall have a 
perfect right to frame their programs as they will, 
I, of course, frankly admit, but it does seem strange 
that so little opportunity is afforded at these and 
other similar popular concerts for the performance 

of the works of British musicians. There 
are many of them hard working and gifted 
with talents that are far above the aver- 
age, and it is unpatriotic, to say the least 
of it, that so little encouragement is ex- 
tended to them at musical events which 
owe their very existence and success to the 
British public. It is happily too late to say 
that brilliant works from the pens of young 
British musicians trained at our colleges 
and academies or privately are not avail- 
able Remarkable could be 
quoted which have been. produced in re- 
cent years, and which greatly redound to 
the credit of their respective composers. 
[hat the tide is setting in favor of British 


instances 


music and musicians, I am sure of; a 
few years ago one would have looked in 
vain for newspaper criticism such as the 


altogether admirable comments of your mu- 

sical critic, and this I take as a most en 

couraging sign. The British public is be 

fore all else patriotic, and, while rightly and 

generously appreciating foreign talent, will 

claim equitable consideration for its own 
countrymen whose gifts entitle them to that con 
sideration. 

That the Promenade concerts will prove as suc 
cessful as in former years I doubt not, and I wish 
them every success, but I do say that that success 
would in no degree have been lessened had British 
music received such representation as it deserves, 
and which surely it has a reasonable right to ex 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

S. Ernest PALMer 


pect 
10 Grosvenor Crescent, S. W., July 21 


The reason why so little English music is played 
and sung outside of England is because it is not 
supported in England. The case is exactly as it is 
with us. America even before England is looked 
upon by every foreign musician as the resort for a 
career. They all make their careers in Great Brit 
ain and America and use their- foreign tongues ex- 
clusively when they do sc vocally. They do not 
sing English or American songs, no English or 
American operas except in very rare and strenuous 
instances, and thus the Englishman, from the days 
of Handel and the American from the days of his 
independence, have been dependent upon the Con- 
tinental composer and musician, and through and 
by their practical support of them have stimulated 
them and forwarded their cause, even at the sacri- 
fice of such a man like Purcell with the English and 
such a man like MacDowell with us. That is about 
all, Mr. Palmer, to be said, and if what | 


say is 
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now to be subjected to analysis the case and its evi- 
dence will become stronger. Art must become 
national first before it can become universal. There 
is no national music either in England or America. 
It is first and foremost German, and both nations 
are lucky that it is; but it is not national to them. 
Edwaid Elgar and MacDowell are both German 
musicians. 


Millions in It. 


One day last week the London Daily Telegraph 
published the following item of interest—interesting 
to the masses—but it is concrete and not abstract, 
and because it is concrete it created more talk in 
London than did all the criticism of the press dur- 
ing the whole season: 


MUSICIANS’ FEES 


Dealing with the fees which great musicians re 
ceive in America, a contributor to Munsey’s Maga- 
zine says: “When Adelina Patti sang in opera for 
the late Henry E. Abbey she received $5,000 a 
night—which is probably the highest salary ever 
paid to a musical performer of any kind. 

“Next to Patti in earning ability stood, and per- 
haps still stands, Jean de Reszké. When M 
Reszké first came to America, he received $1,000 a 
performance; but so great was his success that he 
demanded higher terms, and Maurice Grau was 
glad to grant them. For some time his nightly 
honorarium was $1,200, and later on it was raised 


de 


to still higher figures. During his last season in 
New York he averaged about $2,400 a night, which 
included a guarantee of $1,800 and a percentage of 
the box office receipts 

“Mme. Melba is another of the large earners of 
the operatic stage, though her income is by no 
means as good as it was some years ago, when her 
voice was in better condition. She is still able to 
command a fee of $1,000 a night, and an equally 
large one for singing two or three songs at a draw- 
One of the richest women 
Her 


ing room function in 
the operatic world is Marcella Sembrich 
ary in New York is $1,000 a performance 
“Caruso was engaged by Maurice Grau after his 
When Mr. Grau gave up 


Sadi 


first success in London 


the Metropolitan, Mr. Conried took over the Ca- 
ruso contract at $1,000 a performance, with a small 
increase each season. The agreement was for four 
years, and under it the great Italian tenor received 
last winter a nightly fee of $1,100, although as a 
business proposition he is worth to the manager as 
much as Jean de Reszké ever was 

“Paderewski has made several visits to America, 
and each time has earned at least $150,000 in a sea 
son. Once his receipts totalled $200,000. Paderew 
ski's recitals in New York always crowd Carnegie 
Hall to its capacity, which, at his prices of admis 
sion, means the taking of $5,000 at the box office 
Four-fifths this At this 
Paderewski is the most highly paid musician in the 


of is clear profit rate 


world. After Paderewski, the largest fees probably 
go to the youthful violinist Kubelik, who receives 


for his concerts in America $500 a performance 


Like in all cases when the secular press begins to 


discuss these special matters, it errs, for there 


mi 
ceived from Mr. Grau $2,500 a night and 
cent. of the receipts over $6,000. He usually made 
600,000 
tour. 


$50,000 a tour, net, and does not 


of 


any errors in these figures. 
25 
francs his 


$120,000—during 


always sing 


are 
Jean de Reszke re 
per 


American 


Melba averages years past and now about 


in 


somewhat 


opera; frequently in concert Being 
astounded at the London Daily Telegraph's reprint 
Munsey, as above, the day following the papet 
published this retraction: 
MUSICIANS’ FEES 
We have to express our regret that we should 
have given prominence in our issue of the 25th 
inst., under the head of “Musicians’ Fees,” to state 
ments contained in Munsey’s Magazine with refer 
ence to the earnings and voice of Madame Melba 
of which she complains as being untrue, and calcu 
lated to injure her reputation as a singer. Her 
singing in London this year shows that her voice 
was never in better condition, and that tl opit 
ion is shared in America is proved by the fact that 
as we are informed, Madame Melba has been en 
gaged for an autumn tour there at an increased 


We 


engagement 


salary of $4,000 a night ure also informed 


that for her last America she re 


ceived $2,500 a night. 
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Melba’s voice is always in fine condition, because 
a voice of that kind, unemotional, never affected 
through feeling or personal intensity, is always fine 
until it ceases altogether, and Melba will see to it 
that, as far as the papers go, her voice will not cease 


lt 


in fine condition today, for she lives an exemplary 


until she 1S prepared to pernut it to cease. 1s 


and hygienic life, with a routine that might surprise 


those who are interested in surprises. She plays 


bridge until the early hours and does not enter into 
any of the phases of that gay life through which 
In fact, 


vocal chords are impaired. she may be said 


to have become a recluse outside of her automobile 


excursions, taken chiefly to inhale fresh air. 


Melba has ideas; she is a thinking and reflecting 


woman, even if she is not dramatic on the stage, 
for the drama of life and its business interests her. 
She 
unless she had been sure that her voice will be apt 
Melba 


Hammerstein's to 


never would have signed with Hammerstein 


to put a hole into other opera house receipts 


will illustrate the art of song at 


the complete satisfaction of about $12,000 or more 


receipts a night when she sings Ten times these 


receipts will prevent Hammerstein from closing the 


doors, even if he ever thought of doing such a fool 


ish thing 


Bayreuth in Lendon. 


Under this caption the London papers have just 


manifold 


published the following item, probably a 
ess sort of a round robin 

4, syndicate has been formed to give a season of 
German opera at Covent Garden after Christmas 
The ingers will be f the first rank, and in the 
{ luction of Wagner's works an attempt will be 

le to rey luce Bayreuth conditions as faith 
fully as possible 

The season v over four weeks, and include 
wenty-seven perf ances. Wagner's operas domi 

te the progr but the list includes Beethoven's 
| Wel Ir chutz and Smetana’s 
| t 1 Brick 

ker un Dyck w lirect the perform 
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ances, The i Resa Symphony Orchestra has been 

* engaged for the entire season. 

The fact the Ernest Van Dyck, who is producing 
fine results with musical performances in Belgium, 
is to be the artistic director ensures performances 
of quality. 

Maurel’s Pupils. 

Victor Maurel, a foremost figure in contemporary 
lyric and dramatic art, is residing here and has a 
class of professional pupils, also debutants and ama- 
teurs, and these gave a concert at Bechstein Hall 
on the 24th. The professionals were Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Fairfax, Mme. Branion, Beatrice McCready, 
Gertrude Lester, Etta Gibson and Madeleine 
D’Oligé, the latter of the Paris Opera Comique; 
also George Uttley and Herbert Carr. The ama- 
teurs were Mrs. Mond and Mrs. Menzies, and the 
debutantes Miss Langner, Miss Margot Severn, 
Miss Elsa Mede and Mr. Roper. 

The program contained such numbers as Pala- 


dilhé’s “Psyche,” Chaminade’s “Ecrin,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Don Juan Serenade,” Somervell’s “Go 
not, happy morn,” Mozart's “Deh vieni,” German’s 


“Daffodils ablowing,” Haydn’s “My mother bids 
me,” Verdi's “Strida la vampa,” Gounod’s “Salut 
demeure,” Delibes’ “Stances de Lakme,” Dessauer’s 
‘Cantatille Andalouse,” Léhr’s “To my first love,” 
L. Lehmann’s “If no one ever marries me,” Stan- 
ford’s “I'll rock you to rest,” Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
duo (Telramund and Ortrude), Meyerbeer’s “Oh 
vago,” Rossi’s “Ah, rendimi,” Gretry’s “Plus de 
dépit,” Wekerlin’s “Mon pére avait un jardinet” 
and the big Desdemona aria and “Ave Maria,” from 
“Otello.” 

I give the whole program, because it depicts 
versatility and variety and a wonderful diversity 
of style in composition and in singing, and ranges 
from the 18th to the 20th century of schools. 
Maure! gave a short introductory in French regard- 
ing the question of distance in its relation to vocal 
emission. This is the synopsis of the talk: 

The art of singing rests on a logical basis. Com- 
parative importance of intelligence in the artist and 
bel canto. Error of supposing there is a necessary 
contradiction between the two. If the art of bel 
canto is dead, it is because it no longer meets de- 
mands of modern lyrical music. Hence new method 
of education of lyrical artists necessary—one which 


be obstacles in his path. One of capital importance 
of all who wish to speak and sing in public is that 
the singer has to fight with two enemies: first the 
public, secondly another but anonymous enemy— 
distance. The problem is how to make sound reach 
the further end of a hall or theatre; how to make 
the people in the last row feel the most delicate 
nuances of expression. Comparison from scenes 
painted for the theatre—they are coarse when seen 
near, though they may be delicate and harmonious 
when seen at a distance. Both depend on vibra- 
tion. A painter uses a different set of colors for a 
storm or a peaceful landscape. So a singer must 
be prepared with varying effects of color, besides 
considering what may be called his vocal “per- 
spective.” 

All sounds may be audible in a space of thirty 
yards square. In a larger space not only will some 
be inaudible, but the qualities and relations be- 
tween them are quite altered. 

The question is: What are the technical means 
by which sounds can be made not only to travel, 
but to travel in proper relation to each other both 
in regard of intensity and quality? 

Equality of timbre must not be cultivated until it 
becomes monotony. The art of song does not con- 
sist of loud sounds only: soft sounds have the 
greatest emotional effect. Anecdote of Rossini and 
the cannon.—Berlioz’s criticism. 

Singer and actor when before the public must re- 
member the necessity of adapting their means to 
the size of the hall in which they are singing and 
speaking. This is generally the last thing to which 
students direct their attention. In my opinion this 
should never be absent from the mind of pupil or 
teacher, even from the very beginning. 


Maurel has always figured as one of the Intel- 
lectuals of the operatic stage, having, besides an 
unusual fund of all that is requisite for an artist in 
grand opera, also additional special gifts that are 
not generally found among the equipments of the 
operatic singer. He never ceased making researches 
in all directions of art and literature, drama and 
music, and he applied these with philosophical in- 
trospection to the accumulation of knowledge on 
this varied subject, until today he must be recog- 
nized as an authority on all that pertains to the 
opera—lItalian, English, French or German—for he 
also sang in Germany and often under Wagner's 
direction. He can also sing the examples with mar- 
velous interpretation and illustrate personally to the 
pupil, as his voice is in thorough condition. All 
this aided in making the concert very interesting. 
Most of the pupils demonstrated the operation of 
a distinct Maurelian principle of vocalization, and 








educates the mind as well as the voice. Of course 
student must be intelligent. 
Certain difficulties, exterior to art t itself, can yet 
= 
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their freedom of utterance and distinction and intel- 
ligence in phrasing showed that a master had had 
them in hand. There is every reason to believe that 
Maurel might be induced to visit the United States 
again. 

The Poor Critic. 


The London Observer of July 29 publishes an 
editorial in reference to another episode connected 
with the exciting life of the poor critic, and the 
readers of this paper, who always sympathize with 
the profession, will no doubt read the following 
with compassion and their eyes: 


A critic’s lot is not a happy one. Once more an 
actor-manager has turned a theatrical critic from 
his doors, thereby showing that he cannot only 
“act” vigorously, but can himself criticise with 
some effect. With more, alas! than can any con- 
scientious critic, who, if he consistently writes “up,” 
writes himself down, and if he writes “down” is 
in turn outwritten. To such a height has our 
theatrical monopoly ascended, to such a pass our 
national criticism fallen, that such an event creates 
but at most a one day’s smile. It is a mere “re- 
jected address,” which the dejected critic digests 
as he may. Imagine one of the great French or 
German theatrical critics summarily forbidden the 
entry to a playhouse! Why, what a commotion 
there would be. The literary and artistic world 
would be aflame; silks and satins would intervene; 
students and “midinettes” would arm; the press 
and all the critics would rattle out such a pleonasm 
of abuse and condemnation upon the culprit that 
he would roar for mercy and implore forgiveness. 
And rightly so. Criticism is the soul of art, its 
natural corollary, its living force. Suppress it, and 
art would degenerate into pure commercialism, and 
as there would be no standard so there would be 
no value. If an actor fears the critic’s pen, it must 
be because his product is of such poor substance 
that it will not stand the test of the light which it 
is the critic’s privilege to infuse upon it. Verily 
there is much paradox in many paradoxes. To be 
actor, manager, critic in one is a goodly trinity. 
To be either is well; to be all is worthless. Can 
a critic complain if an actor rejects him, or an 
actor if criticism acquiesces? 


Criticism is essential to art and that is self under- 
stood, but its dignity has been assailed by the fact 
that critics have been permitted to continue their 
work after having acquired pecuniary interests in 
the subjects they were supposed to have discussed 
disinterestedly. Criticism from the points of view 
of Saint-Beuve or Hanslick or Pater or Taine is 
absolutely essential to the progress or development 
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of literature, music and art, but it is a crime to 
classify the latter day criticism, in many directions, 
with the criticisms of the above mentioned artists. 
I admit that we cannot always expect criticism of 
such an elevated literary and technical order as 
stands elaborated in the works of such men or as 
Hazlitt, Arnold, Huxley or Van Dyke, but we can 
at least expect the critics to be disinterested and 
absolutely free from the taint of personal prejudice. 

I am not acquainted with the case referred to by 
the Observer, and it is not meant to place that critic 
in the category mentioned, but in justification it is 
unavoidable to call attention to the fact that while 
there are critics far beyond any taint, there are, on 
the other hand, quite a number who have disgraced 
the profession, and it is due to the latter, chiefly 
in New York, Paris and London, that the sacred 
office of the literary and art critic is no longer so 
considered. Until particularly our New York daily 
paper critics—three of them now only—free them- 
selves from all contact with the financial interests 
of certain musical events or episodes, the daily press 
of our city can carry no weight with its utterances 
on music. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. 


David Bispham will reach New York from 
London at about the time this letter appears in 
print. It is probable that the “Vicar of Wakefield” 
—music by Liza Lehmann—will have its first hear- 
ing in London and subsequently will be heard 

New York, with Mr. Bispham in the title role there 
as he will be here. A private performance of some 
of the excerpts of the opera took place at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Lehmann at Wimbledon last Satur- 
day, with Mr. Bispham, and it may be said that the 
work itself is full of charm and of special color, in 
a frame thoroughly adapted to Goldsmith’s delight- 
ful story. The tendency of the book—pastoral reli- 
gious—is followed by the music with a faithfulness 


mrt JOSEFFY 


that brings it out in full relief and permits of the 
prediction that it will prove attractive to the large 
masses who are always influenced by these elements. 
It will be staged and fitted out for public presenta- 
tion under the artistic influence of Mr. Bispham, 
which, in itself, is a guarantee of excellence. Liza 
Lehmann’s music is on a broader plane than any- 
thing hitherto written by that composer. 


Au Courant. 

“Don Giovanni” was produced at the opera here 
last week as duil and deadening as we are accus- 
tomed to hear it done in New York. | doubt, judg- 
ing from the traditional reports here, if there ever 
was a proper performance in either city. The singers 
seemed lifeless and the mouthing of Scotti in the 
title role appeared to have had a peculiarly dis- 
heartening effect, leaving aside that this otherwise 
intelligent operatist does not give any proper esti- 
mate or artistic value of the role of the renowned 
Spanish lady killer. Heavens, had he sung or de- 
claimed to them as Scotti did or demeaned himself 
so gracelessly, there would have been little danger 
even for Zerlina, for she certainly must have pre- 
ferred Gilibert. Madame Destinn was as cold as 
Eames usually is when she has something warm to 
sing, and Journet was afraid to sing loud, while 
Caruso looked on in amazement, wondering what 
he had to do with all the dullness. The musicians 
in the orchestra played like at a rehearsal of a New 
York light opera, where the score is known to be 
a copy of a couple of dozen predecessors, and the 
audience only illustrated the fact that it had not 
gone to sleep when Caruso had finished “Mio 
Tesoro,” for which he should have drawn from the 
Treasury about all the receipts that night, for that 
repaid the visit to the opera house. “Don Giovanni” 
is a tremendously dramatic opera and no one should 
be cast in it who does not sympathize with every 


second of the music. Most operatists seem not to 


understand its classical severity or its severe clas- 
sicism—take your choice. 

Blanche Marchesi made great hits last week with 
the Moody-Manners English Opera Company at 
the Lyric, where she sang Leonora in the great 
masterwork of Verdi—‘ll Trovatore’—and in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” fallen 
into the habit of underestimating “I! Trovatore” is 
apt not to be able to assimilate the later Italian 
It is a great composition. 

During several days | 
De Pachmann, Mark 
baritone Armando Lecomte, 
favorite in New York and Boston some five 
Arthur Friedheim, David Vincent 
“Gwenevre”; Shapiro, pian- 
Zeldenrust, 
amateur 


Anyone who has 


works. 
London streets, 
the 


who was such a prime 


saw, on 


Hambourg, excellent 
years 
ago; Bispham, 
Thomas, 
ist, 


composer of 
of 


basso 


Cogswell, 
snag Mme. 
Mignon Nevada-Palmer, and Miss 


formerly Chicago ; 


American and 
Emma Nevada, 


Kathleen Maureen, Amsterdam opera. 


Figures. 


The report of the London County Council just 
out there 
Drury 


shows that are 57 theatres, including 
Garden, with a 


valuation 


and Covent seating 
71,015, and of 
Then there are 48 music halls and vari- 
ety theatres, with seating capacity of 53,641 and an 
There 248 


dance 


Lane 
of 


capacity an assessed 


o 
$700,000. 
of also 


value are 


for 


assessed 


$406,000. 


premises use as ordinary concert and 


halls, 

ridiculously low as compared to New York values 

Get up a comparative table. It 
BLUMEN BERG. 


seating 312,000. The assessed valuations are 
of theatre property. 
will be interesting. 
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Don’t send your wife more than the regular LEIPSIC. 
weekly sum at first agreed upon. Knowing you as i iat aiden 
she does, the good woman will at once suspect cards Luirsic, July 25, 1906. 
or the races. The music publishing house of Ernest Eulenburg was es- 






































































Don’t seek an out of the way restaurant when tablished in Leipsic by Mr. Eulenburg in 1874 and it has 
you dine your blonde pupil; you might meet there a ever since under the same proprietorship. Mr. 
cc eres ulenburg had been a student of piano and musical theory 

— musician you know on the same mission bent. in Leipsic Conservatory. The very first musical work is- 
Take the young lady boldly into the most respec- sued hy him was the opus 33 by Carl Heinrich Déring, the 
table places; you will be sure not to meet any of twenty so called “Trill Studies” for piano. The set has had 
your grass widower colleagues there. and still enjoys a large sale. In other years Déring’s other 


Don't criticise the food when you go to see your popular studies, the opus numbers 44, 45, 46, 69, 86, and 92, 
a total of upward of seventy-five separate studies, were 


wife, otherwise she might remember how much brought from the same press. After the beginning with 
better the table is at home and return with you. Déring, in January, 1874, Mr. Eulenburg followed in No- 

Don’t over-eat in town during the hot hours. If . vember, the same year, with August Klughardt’s concert 
you are alone in the studio, have the caterer serve overture, “Leonore,” dedicated to Richard Wagner. In 


you a light Sunchonn of Glet mignon, salmon .!’Es- 1875 the Same composer's concert overture, “Im Frihling, 
was put in print. It may be noted in passing that though 


tragon, Dindov D'Arcy (cold), salade chiffonade Klughardt, at the age of twenty-seven, dedicated his 

and mousse de Fraires—the last named to leave a “Leonore” overture to Wagner, his later years did not find 
sweet taste in the mouth. A quart of Ruinart him following a radical path in composition. 

should be sipped slowly between. the courses. In 1876 Mr. Eulenburg was fortunate in bringing out a 

Don’t forget to see that there is no piano in the vocal instructive work by Tr. H. Hauptner. This work, en- 

: . : ; titled “Ausbildung der Stimme,” was later translated and 

place to which you send your wife, otherwise she published in English under the title of “Voice Culture.” 

might ask you to play some of the new compositions Both jeditions had an immense sale and Eulenburg could 

over which you have been so.busy. also Nap further profit from the sanfe writer's collection 

Don't leave empty bottles and the other parapher- of “1oo Songs by Famous Composers,” “100 Opera Duets,” 


asia of high life levered about your gudic on the resides vocalises and similar teaching material 
The year 1880 found the Eulenburg press entering upon 


only morning when you have a bona fide pupil. She , small, new field which was finally widened to large pro- 
may be from Four Forks, Ia., but she is generally portions and is, after a quarter of a century, an important 
not half as stupid as you look. item of the firm’s business. This was the publication of 
Don’t be too generous with the week end presents music for male chorus. At that time the many beautiful 
to the family alten you make your Sunday pilgrim- male choruses by Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
: : other composers were to be had only in book form and in 

ages; your generosity may be mistaken for at- collections sometimes unsatisfactory. 
tempted bribery. Change off with a box of glazed _ It was Mr. Eulenburg’s idea to produce such compositions 
plums, a half dozen or so of magazines and some separately and at the most reasonable prices. These have 
fireworks for the children. been published to the number of several hundred under the 


, : : ‘Lean, &tneral collective title of “Deutsche Fiche” (German oak). 
Don’t blush and try to skulk cut of sight when Among the especially useful numbers included are those by 


you are out with the dark lady and happen to meet Beethoven, Hugo Briickler, Johannes Dirrner, Conradin 
your wife’s youngest brother. Introduce her as Kreutzer, Karl Loewe, Heinrich Marschner, Mendelssohn, 


your assistant, and talk nothing but music. He will Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and Weber. Besides such 
soon leave you as the above there are upward of 100 folksongs in this same 


’ Map Fi edition. This catalogue for male chorus is being enlarged 
Don't fib in your letters to the country about the continually. 


“terrific heat,” “the endless grind at the piano,”  & 

that grim, gaunt spectre Work, ever at my side, In 1892 Eulenburg bought the rights to the miniature 
“the fatal ambition of my artistic temperament,” &c. chamber music scores first published by Payne, an English 
In the first place, your wife is able to read in the book publisher, living in Leipsic. At first these miniature 
daily papers that the weather has been delightful in scores were confined to the chamber music classics of 


town, and in the second place she hears from Mrs. Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert, but the moderns 
“ were soon brought in to include Schumann, Brahms, Volk- 


Jones (the wife of Brushe-Jones, the painter, who mann, Tschaikowsky, Sgambati, Verdi, Villiers Stanford, 
has a studio in your building ) every time her hus- Borodin, Raff and others. Then came the miniature or 
band meets you at Manhattan Beach, Coney Island, chestral scores of the classics, to which Brahms, Tschaikow- 
Claremont, or the roof gardens. The probabilities sky, Wagner, Berlioz, Dvorak (“New World”), and others 


are that you have been keeping Brushe-Jones out also found admittance soon. The newest established branch 
y ; of the miniature business has been that of large choral! 


a 4 ” . . 
of your “recitals” at the studio. That is a grave sacha. Gk toe Deine Pils: Gelemale,” the 
mistake. Make him the partner of your joys there. Brahms “Requiem,” the Mozart “Requiem,” and Bachs’ 

Don't practice in the forenoon, for the mind and “St. Matthew” passion. For some years many of the stand- 
hody should be well rested before beginning work ard concertos with orchestral score have been put out in the 
at the piano. The afternoons are too hot for mu- small editions, and the newest will be the Liszt A major 
sical drudgery, and, of course, the evening is no piano concerto, ready some time on year. For late 1900 
: 9 gl f ro ‘ or January, 1907, Haydn’s “Creation” will be issued in small 
time for doing what should have been done before. score. Finally, the very newest enterprise in the publishing 
Practice with the mind. Liszt said that it is by far of miniatures is to be a trial of a few of the great solo 
hetter than practice with the fingers. sonatas for piano. These will be for the convenience of 


Don’t turn away those summer pupils who are ‘tlents and musicians who desire to follow the works 
. € 7 - 
during some concert performance. The first two sonatas 


not good looking—should any pupils really apply. selected for the experiment are those of Beethoven, the C 
The plain ones usually stay the longest and pay the minor opus 35. and the “Appassionata” opus 57 
best prices, for some reason not yet fully explained Se 


by musical science. i 
Don't fail to expend some little time every day .. As an example of the mutual service that a publisher and 
e : 2 . * single contemporary composer may render, the violin con 
in the sun. This vill tan your complexion and do ert and study works by Hans Sitt are notable in the Eulen 
away with the telltale yellow and green hue. lorg catalogue. Eulenburg has from this prolific composer 
Don’t urge your wife to stay on when she wishes the opus numbers 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. 37, 4, 41, 42 


to come home in October. It doesn’t pay to be a 49, 47. 49. 50, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 68, 60, 79, 88 and 
S 93. besides Sitt’s separate revisions and editing of two 


hog. lege undue selfishness often defeats its own dozen of the standard violin concertos by old and new mas 
end, in that it ruins the clever work of a whole sum- ters, and a number of violin and piano selections, such as 
mer, and spoils everything for the next year. _ those by David and DeBeriot. Among Sitt’s own works 
Don't fail ‘to dine with your wife’s people at least Don't advertise in THe Musicat. Courier or you for ee ee See eee 
twice a week, if they are in town. This may appear will have so many applications for lessons that you mete. aaa as A garwete suite with piano; also many 
to be an unnecessary hardship, but is considered by will be in the gravest danger of spending a busy technical studies, duets and solo works for youthful and 
"summer. Leonarp Lieeiinc. advanced players. Through the Eulenburg press Sitt has 
added to the meagre viola literature his concerto in A 

The Weimar Conservatory prospectus for the season of minor for viola and orchestra, his G minor concertstiick for 
1905-6 shows a list of 32 teachers ‘and 147 pupils’ The viola and orchestra, and three fantasy pieces for viola and 
aout some of them later on. Frankfurt Conservatory had 30 teachers and 204 students. piano. Sitt was concertmaster in Breslau at the age of 





This is the time of year when musicians need a 
change and a rest. Many of them go to summer 
resorts, where the landlords get the change—and 
the rest, too. But some of the real workers in the 
musical profession disdain to fritter away their time 
in idleness during the three warm months of the 
year. The wife and children are sent to inhale salt 
breezes, or to recuperate in the cool of the moun- 
tains, but paterfamilias stays at home and toils with 
“summer classes,” “special teachers’ courses” and 
the like, when he is not practicing at the studio, or 
composing, or getting his next winter's work into 
shape. It is useless to argue or to plead with such 
musicians, who seem to fear neither the danger of 
overwork nor the evil effects of subjecting tired .out 
body and nerves to the added strain of the city’s 
torridity in summer. There are a few simple and 
common sense rules, however, which should be 
forced home, if necessary, to the poor musical toil- 
ers of the male persuasion who cannot be induced 
to fly the hot spell, and to exchange the field of their 
labor for that other field where the flower blooms, 
the bee buzzes, the cricket chirps and the grass- 
hopper hops. These hints to the musician who 
sticks manfully at his work in sunyger, and sends 
his family away, are offered in simple piety and 
with the sole desire to help lighten his burden: 

Don’t urge your wife to leave town if she has 
not yet done so. Wait for a few more hot days and 
she will broach the subject herself. 

Don't select a place too far from the city when 
she does go, nor yet ope too near. Try to hit on 
the happy medium. 

Don't jest exaggeratedly about the “career of 
wild and woolly dissipation you will enter upon” 
after your wife leaves. She might believe you and 
stay at home, 

Don't tell her you will be lonely without her and 
don't tell her how glad you are that she,and the 
children will get away from the “unhealthy city.” 
Bear your happiness quietly, and.guard carefully 
against the slightest outbreak of impatience in case 
the departure is delayed a day/or so by the dress- 
maker or some other unforeseen annoyance. 

Don't be too regular with your Sunday Visits at 
the start. Accustom: your ‘family w irregularity 
from the beginning and you will have less trouble 
inter on, - 

Don’t forget that friends jare likely to drop in at. 
the studio, and that not everybody drinks Scotch. 
Always have rye and gin on hand, and make your 
own cocktails. Some light liqueurs for emergencies 
should always be on hand. Put in an ice chest, so 
that you can frappé the creme de menthe. 

Don't forget to remove the poker chips and cards 
from the studio before your wife returns. 

Don’t neglect to have a heart to heart talk with 
the elevator man and the janitor. This is not subor- 
nation of witnesses, but merely preliminary self 
defense. 





connoisseurs to be an important piece of tactics. 
Don’t send your wife a list of your pupils, espe- 
cially if you have a bad memory. She may ask 
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seventeen, and at twenty to twenty-three years was con- 
ductor of opera in Breslau and Prague. Since 1883 he has 
been teacher of violin in Leipsic Conservatory and at times 
regular conductor of the Bach Verein and the Lehrer- 
gesangverein. 

The Eulenburg Concert Bureau, for many years associ- 
ated directly with the publishing house, has been reported 
Its ac 
Among 


upon in previous correspondence from this place 
tivity for 1906-7 promises to be as strong as ever 
present plans are those for the Bohemian String Quartet 
assisted by Carrefio, and, for the first time in Leipsic, the 
Munich and Russian trios for the performance of chamber 
music. 
under the Eulenburg local arrangement 


ec 


Four piano recitals by Alfred Reisenauer will be 


Alfred Reisenauer, formerly of the Leipsic Conservatory; 


is just announcing that he will open a piano school in this 
city and conduct artist classes on the plan formerly em- 
ployed by Franz Liszt. The four public recitals that he will 
play in Leipsic under the Eulenburg management will seek 
to touch slightly-upon all the principal stages of the piano 
compositional history. The Beethoven sonatas, op. 110 and 
op. 111; the Brahms-Handel variations, and a concerto by 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach are among the compositions to 
be presented. 
eS & . 

The young Leipsic pianist and teacher, Rosa Miller, has 
been engaged for the piano faculty of La Grange (Ga.) 
Female College, under the musical directorship of Alwyn 
M. Smith. She will sail for America August 28 in com 
pany with a the Mis 
Miller is daughter of Robert Miller, for thirty-one years a 
member of the 
ye arWteacher of trombone in the conservatory 


large party from same college 


Gewandhaus Orchestra and twenty-five 
He is also 
author of study works for slide trombone. His daughter 
was for years a pupil of the late Bruno Zwintscher and of 
Robert She is 1 


command of a repertory embracing much of the study 


leichmiller, both of the conservatory 


and 


concert compositional literature for her instrument, such as 


the Schumann concerto and a number of the Beethoven 


While her time will be largely ox 
} 


" 1 
nool, 


and Mozart concertos 


h 


cupied with the teaching at the sc she will be given 


frequent opportunity to appear in public, especially in the 
college at La Grange and in neighboring cities of the South 


eS & 


Arthur P New 


York branch house, has been in Germany for some week 


Emil Giinther, manager of Schmidt's 


visiting scenes of his childhood. The principal stops were 


Hanover, Braunschweig, Magdeburg, Berlin and: Leipsic 
While abroad he is establishing close relations with many 
musicians of the Continent. Of the compositions by the 
many American composers represented in the Schmidt cat 
Mr attention 
to the songs of MacDowell 


Mr 


After many years’ connection with the sheet music depart 


alogue, Giinther is just now calling especial 


Ginther first went to America seventeen years ago 
ment of Clayton F 
the Schmidt branch in New York in 1902 
the New York house was at that time 
but it has grown to good proportions under the four years’ 
Mr 


is accompanied by his wife 


Summy, in Chicago, he took charge of 


The business of 
; 


comparatively. small 


careful management Gunther will sail for America 


again August 11. He« and li 


tle son. 


ee 


the 
Hermann 

Another 
and the work is being put 


theatre, under 
revived 


July 25 


The the 


usual 


ensemble of 
Oskar 
Zumpe’s three act operetta, “I 


operetta city 


direction of Findeisen, 
arinelli,” 
performance was given July 27, 
on now about once per week. This operetta was first given 
in Hamburg in 1886, and enjoyed immense popularity for 
years. It belongs to the same family as “The Oberstciger,” 
recently reviewed here In speaking of “The Obersteiger,” 
first produced in 1892, it was suggested that that might well 
be the paternal head of all the numerous family of Ameri- 
But 


years earlier, is also decidedly of the same family 


produced six 
This 
shifts paternity back at least a brief generation from Zelner 


can musical comedies this “Farinelli,” 


to Zumpe, and the writer is asking pardon from both sides 

“Farinelli” is conducted on the accommodating plan to 
permit repetitions and interpolations wherever the public 
will stand for them, and it may be further remarked that 
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write without attempting to enter the domain of the im 
eS = 

William C. Carl, of the Guilmant Organ School, 
York, spent a few days in the city recently, and in com 
pany with the correspondent made the rounds of the Leip- 
sic music publishers. At the the visit the 
evidence all went to show that the new organ music Mr 
Carl is not taking home with him is hardly worth the play- 
From Leipsic the organist proceeded to Munich, to re- 
Early in Sep 
Guil 


pressive 
New 


conclusion of 


ing 
main in that neighborhood for some weeks 
with Alexandre 
Meudon, 
Paris. Mr. Carl resumes his teaching in New York early 
in October eS & 


A musicale that was enjoyable beyond the ordinary 


tember he will spend some weeks 


mant at the master’s palatial residence at near 


was 
held on a recent evening at the home of Dr. and Mrs. F. I 


Dreibodt at The 
was an American 


Grassi and Beethoven strasse occa 


nformal honoring of a few 


who were visiting in Leipsic 


vd triends 
’ mibers 


the gic 
Chicago, and cont 


who participated in the musical 
ott Dudley, of 
Corinne Welsh, of New York rhe 
by Mrs. Karleton Hackett, sang 
and English. Miss Welsh, in splendid style and \ 
companied by Mrs. Carl Alves the Verdi 
the Meyerbeer “Nobil Signor 


prano Grace | 


former, accom 


beautifully m fr 


sang 


ang songs 


Fatale 
Brahms 
Other n iumbers were offered by Mrs. Alves with 
Waldemar as accomganist Davies 
and Romaine Curry, piamst. The Strauss “Cecile,” for 
Old “Drink to Me Only,” for 


Saens Etude e1 Valse” were 


usica 


her n James tenor, 


con 


English tenor, 


“Piano Forme de 


nh were 


the evening, Dorothy, 
d Mrs. Hackett, danced the 
l id Fling” and other sol 


ee & 


from Brem 


will 
Schirn 


old home in ( Ohi 
s 


he past iifteen (ermany 


just been the spondent’s 


ethbridge play for an hqur in a 
ding the Bach-Tausig D mir 
a half dozen Chopin preludes, the 


the Liszt tarantelle and th 


tfalter,” 


F minor etude 


FRANCIS 





27 


were those of the polished uosa. Her renditions were 


yet always beautiful. She is 


and there 


able bodied to the last degree 
are born to play and can play 
it may be to 


one of those whx 
is pleasure m store for all wh 
of concertos in her repertory 


hear her. She has a number 


SIMPSON 


European Notes. 
tory had 34 


serTy 


The Munich Cor 
and Wurzburg had 280 

ce 

Strauss and 


Vashti 


scason 


Brussels will 
Mathieu's “Queen 


| 


The Dresden Opera 


l cipsik 


Grace Whistler-MisicK Arrives. 
Grace Whuistler-Misick hicago, returned fr 


Monday on the ‘ } 


WANTED. 


PROMINENT CHI I ‘ tern New York 
A ty of 7S. habit 5 8 3 iartet sopran 


choirmastet 


p Minneapolis 


ortunity 


RGANIST AND (¢ 


SHED 


exper 


D gamer I 
graduate 
services as pr 


ocate d 
» has 


books 


years 


MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


Beginning January 1907 


No wonder, then, that it moved the American 
artist to score a genuine triumph and the audience 
to regard him with perfervid applause. But he 
played everything well—with beauty of tone, 
and phrasing worthy of 
*— J ondon Dail 


accuracy of intonation 
being described as immaculate 
Telegraph, May 20, 06 


Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





Beginning November, 1906 


HEGEDUS 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


THE GREAT HUBAY’S TRIBUTE TO HEGEDUS 


* He has tremendous technic, added to a fiery Hungarian temperament 
and a singing, sensuous tone, recalling Wieoiawski; a rare combination 
assuring for him great success and recognition in Amer.ca 


For terms and dates apply to RUDOLPH ARONSON, Concert Direction Internationale 


31 West Sist Street, 


New York 
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Cuautaugqua, August 11, 1906. 

“Vaulting ambition did not o’erleap” itself in the presen- 
tation of the oratorio of “Moses in Egypt.” The innova- 
tion of presenting Part I in the afternoon and Parts II and 
111 in the evening enabled many from outside points on 
the lake to be present. The quintet, “O, Thou Who Grief 
Consolest,” for two bassos, two tenors and one soprano, 
was beautifully sung. The duets of Anais (Beatrice Fine) 
and Amenophis (Edward Barrow) were sung exquisitely. 
Mrs. Wilson was, of course, delightful, for she is so reli- 
able, also Miss Wheat, who has never shown fatigue. The 
oratorio was greatly enjoyed by the vast audience. None 
but musicians, however, could realize how arduous the 
work has been of constant rehearsals. The orchestra has 
practiced five hour a day. Mr. Marcosson and two young 
women violinists assisted, thereby greatly strengthening the 
strings, which are usually much too weak. Messrs. Crox- 
ton, James and Weld did splendid work. Tom Daniel has a 
big voice and dramatic delivery. Beatrice Fine deserves 
praise for her mastery of the music she had to learn in three 
days. Frederic Weld made a fine impression by his musical 
intelligence, good voice and clever enunciation. 

eS & 

“The Garden of Kama,” words by Laurence Hope, and 
music by Harry B. Vincent, was presented at the Amphi- 
theatre Monday evening, the singers being Mrs. Fine, Mrs. 
Byrne-Ivy, Edward Barrow and Tom Daniel. 

ee 

An interesting meeting was held at the Hall of Phi- 
losophy Tuesday afternoon by the musical faculty. Speeches 
were happily made by Messrs. Hallam, Klein, Sherwood, 
Marcosson and Dr. George E. Vincent regarding the neces- 
sity for better buildings in which to teach music. Many 
piano teachers and two vocal, Hermann Klein and Fred- 
erick Wild, have their studios at the pier. The practice 
room for the visiting quartets is also there. Dr. Vin- 
cent, introducing Mr. Klein, said: “This gentleman will 
now tell you of the steamboat as a method of testing 
voice,” a remark appreciated by the vocal pupils whose les- 
sons are sadly interrupted by shrieking steam whistles. It 


was also said: “Mr. Sherwoed will tell you how to 
play four pianos simultaneously.” The remarks of these 
gentlemen, followed by Hallam, Marcosson and Hickman, 


were pertinent. 

Mr. Sherwood has a rustic studio in St. Paul's Grove, at 
the southern limit, with no sound to annoy except the oc- 
casional traction car, but that. can be borne by pupils and 
teachers alike, who have this ideal studio in the heart of 
the forest primeval. Mr. Sherwood’s pupils have similar 
“practice huts” just big enough for a piano, at the northern 
extremity of the woods. Mr. Marcosson’s violin studio is 
at the edge of Higgins’ woods. He also is “far from the 
madding crowd.” Mr. Hallam, when the weather per- 
mits, takes the orchestra to the woods remote from the 
other studios, for practice. Besides discussing this timely 
subject, the wish was expressed that a larger pipe organ 
might be secured. The high pitch of the present anti- 
quated instrument strains the voices of singers. Rev. Dr. 
Hickman, who must have had inside information, remarked 
that he hoped some wealthy person would donate an or- 


gan. At the celebration of the “Old First Night” that 


same evening, it was announced from the platform that a 
wealthy woman had just given $20,000 for the new organ. 
Chautauqua was once content with Fiske Jubilee Singers, 
but there is an advance in musical taste and it now de- 
mands the best obtainable. 


Many students return from 
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Europe and study methods with Sherwood. One lady has 

studied music with him for twenty successive summers. 

Sherwood’s interpretative recitals were well attended. 
es & 


On Monday morning the writer heard Minnie M. Davis, 
of Ann Arbor (whose attainments as a pianist were men- 
tioned in last week’s edition), play for the other students. 
Miss Davis is an ambitious girl who, not content with her 
success as a faculty piano teacher of Ann Arbor and organ- 
ist in St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Ypsilanti, Mich., for five 
years, came here to spend the season, and instead of “rest- 
ing” began a course of study with Mr. Sherwood, who is 
delighted with her wonderful ability, her broad musician- 
ship, her mastery of technic. Miss Davis played some Grieg 
numbers, among them the prelude from the Holberg suite. 
Sherwood’s pupils are taught thoroughly. His talks on 
compositions illustrated always by playing them, has made 
his students quick to note defects or good work in others, 
and Miss Davis’ playing was warmly applauded. As a 
pianist she is destined to make her mark in the concert 
world. 

A popular concert Wednesday afternoon brought out the 
new singers as soloists. “The Sword of Ferrara” was sung 
dramatically by Tom Daniel. Beatrice Fine sang Arditi’s 
“Paria” waltz. Her vocalization was much admired. Mrs. 
Byrne-Ivy’s singing of “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” and 
“Loch Lomond” won instant admiration and applause. These 
songs were interpreted with real expression. The choir 
never did more artistic work. Sherwood played the “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2,” Liszt, in his usual inimitable style, 
and Marcosson played “Legende,” Wieniawski, and mazurka, 
Wieniawski. Only the initiated know that Marcosson broke 
a string and played the first mentioned composition splen- 
didly on three strings. Marcosson’s violin is a $4,000 
“Strad,” once owned by Remenyi. 

fe & 

At § o'clock the same afternoon a recital took place, the 
players being pupils of Sherwood, Marcosson, Mrs. E. L. 
Tobey and Georgia Kober. Some excellent performers 
were heard. Sara Sandige, of Missouri, played Liszt's 
“Liebestraum” very delicately. A pupil of Sol Marcosson, 
Martha Watts, of Marshall, Mo., proved by her perform- 
ance of “Perpetua Mobile,” by Bohm, that she will eventu- 
ally make her mark as a violinist. Miss Watt was accom- 
panied well by Lynn Dana. Elizabeth England, of Knoxville, 
Il, a Sherwood pupil, was a very brilliant exponent of 
Chaminade. One of Miss Kober’s pupils, who also studies 
with Sherwood, Mary Williams, of Judson, Ala. played 
“Aeolian Etude,” op. 25, No. 1, Chopin, very daintily. 
Schutt’s “A la bien Aimee” (“To a Good Friend”) valse 
was played with rare charm. 

Carl Ackley, a Marcosson pupil, played De Beriot’s 
scene de ballet. His technic and repose are commendable. 
Ivy Meade, a talented blind girl of Batavia, N. Y., played 
Borowski’s “Adoration.” The most satisfying interpreta- 
tion of Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice” was played by 
Haidee McKenzie, a gifted pupil of Mrs. E. L. Tobey. The 
technic, style, tone color of Miss McKenzie won for her 
rapturous applause. A few of the young women are also 
studying with Sherwood and their rapid progress warrants 
it. Mrs. Tobey has the reputation of being one of the 
most competent instructors in Tennessee. Two of her pu- 
pils, Mrs. Waldran of Newtern, and Sadie Brodie of Rip- 
ley, Tenn., are succeeding finely as teachers. Mr.’ Sher- 
wood has a high appreciation of the invaluable work done 
by his assistants, Mrs. Tobey of Memphis, and Miss Ko- 
ber of Chicago. The program was brought to a delightful 
close with the performance of Liszt's polonaise in E major 
by Edward Powers. 

Ze & 

Among the interesting personages now at Chautauqua 
are Lieutenant Commander Takeuchi, of the Japanese 
Navy, who was in the Sea of Japan engagement; Helen 
Stone, the missionary, who was held in bondage in Mace- 








donia, some years ago, and also two other interesting per- 
sonages, Mr. and Mrs. Joshi, of Bombay, India. 
te 


Thursday afternoon all who were not listening to Dr. 

Griggs’ ideal lectures on Dante (or other topics by brilliant 
speakers), rushed off to the baseball grounds to witness the 
circus parade. eS = 

Alfred Hallam, director of the Chautauqua Choir, re- 
ceived yesterday an unexpected mark of the singers’ es- 
teem. At the 9g o'clock morning rehearsal, he was pre- 
sented with a silver tipped ebony baton. W. J. Kitchener, 
the guitar and mandolin instructor, made the presentation 
speech. Mr. Hallam in responding said he felt that he 
ought to give a present to each one of the choir, for it was 
their faithfulness and zeal which enabled him to accomplish 
such feats as learning “Brian Boru” in two days. “The 
Redeemer” is to be presented Saturday, and Julian Ed- 
wards, its composer, is to be present. 

Se eS 

Last night Helen Rhodes gave a beautifully illustrated 
lecture upon “The Life of the Master,” giving a graphic 
résumé of Christ’s life from nativity to his crucifixion. 
At Higgins’ Hall today another Sherwood-Marcosson-Ko- 
ber-Tobey pupils’ recital. This evening the Junior Chau- 
tuaqua Choir will present the operatic score of “Pinafore.” 
On Saturday evening “Brian Boru” will be repeated. Next 
Tuesday Hermann Klein’s pupils will be heard in recital. 
Wednesday will be Recognition Day, the rallying day for 
ali C. L. S. C. classes. 

e = 

Governor Higgins and General O. O. Howard made stir- 
ring addresses at the Amphitheatre last week. 

eS = 

The Kitchener Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo Club gave a 
recital at Higgins Hall on Wednesday afternoon. There 
were eight players. The opening overture, “Bright Eyes” 
(Frey), by the Chautauqua Mandolin Club, was a spirited 
performance. Guitar solo, “Stradella” (Flotow), Mr. 
Kitchener, soloist, was excellent; also the mandolin duet 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Kitchener, Rossini’s “La gazza 
ladra,” which was one of the most interesting numbers. 

< 

John Graham Brooks, an Englishman, has won popu- 
larity through a series of lectures. 

eS & 

Many readers may recall the name of Helen Rhodes, who 
was at one time under the management of Major Pond, 
Daniel Frohman and the Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
a lecturer on music and art. She was educated at Colum- 
bia College and Chicago University. Madame Rhodes has 
been engaged by the Chautauqua Institution and is doing 
professional work in the “Religious Education in the 
Sunday School,” “Manual Methods,” “Teachers’ Train- 
ing,” “Classes in Biblical Material” and “Psychology of 
the Child.” Madame Rhodes possesses personal magnet- 
ism of a high order as a lecturer and raconteur, decidedly 
entertaining, as all can attest who were personally con- 
ducted_on a tour of inspection through the gallery in the 
Colonnade, to inspect the Tissot paintings, 373 scenes from 
the Old Testament. Many Musacat Courier readers will 
remember Helen Rhodes’ lectures on “Parsifal,” the “Cycle 
of the Ring,” &c., and hope that she has not altogether 
abandoned the field of artistic and musical criticism. 

se = 

Carroll Brent Chilton, of New York, also of the Chau- 
tauqua faculty, is giving a novel series of lectures at 
Normal Hall. His theme one morning was an apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven’s symphonies, his development as a sym- 
phonist. 

eS & 

This afternoon, at 5 o'clock, and this evening at 8, the 
Chautauqua Choir and soloists undertake a formidable 
task, the presentation of Rossini’s great oratorio, ““Moses 
in Egypt,” with nine soloists. The July quartet has been 
augmented by the arrival of the August contingent, Bea- 
trice Fine, soprano; Mrs. Byrne-Ivy, contralto; Edward 
Barrow, tenor; Tom Daniels, bass; Frederick Weld, bari- 
tone (a pupil of Hermann Klein). Mr. Klein has written 
a synopsis of the oratorio, and the composer's treatment 
of the theme which has been published in the Chautauqua 
Daily of August 3. Notwithstanding the steady downpour 
of rain today, it is expected that crowds will come from 
Westfield, Point Chautauqua, Mayville and Jamestown. 
After the lecture last night of Hinton White on “Aus- 
tralia,” as one watched the vast crowd, fully 6,000, leaving 
the Amphitheatre, one could better understand the text, 
Vincinia Keene 





Murphy With Johnston. 
George Murphy, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
handled all the great artists so successfully in that city the 
past few fvears will be associated in the future with R. E 
Johnston. He came to New York last Monday, and to- 
day one will find him with his coat off pursuing with en- 
ergy that part of the business which has been given him 
Mr. Murphy is energetic, enterprising, thoroughly musical 

and understands how to create demands for artists. 


who has 
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Cuicaco, August 11, 1906. 


The Pecaliar Public. 
hough nearly everything con 


and the existence of its 
the 


It is a curious fact that alt 
nected with the social community, 
members, has been subjected to the scrutinizing eye of 
scientific theorist, little ulation has been applied to 
the artistic understanding of the people at large. And yet, 
this is a subject of great profit as well as of great interest 
If the psychology of the public is studied and understood 
there will be no more theatrical failures; for whe the man- 
agers have learned to put their trust in science, 
All the composers will make money, 
Every 


very spec 


every play 
will be a success and 
double counterpoint will 
manager will pack his houses—provided he can induce the 
artists to listen to reason—and the publishers will never 
Starve. As yet, however, public psychology is a 
born. A few facts have been learned, but their application 
One of the most curious is the passion of the 
This pecu- 


go to the dogs concert 


science un- 
is uncertain. 
public for seeing things in their wrong places 
liarity has long been observed; for it was as striking in the 
days when Handel recognized it 
live sparrows into a scene of his opera 
today, 
see a fire engine on the 
instance of the inscrutable longings of the public may be 
found an incident attending the closing concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park 

Mr. Damrosch and his band have been filling a six weeks’ 


by introducing a flock of 
as it 


is 


“Rinaldo” 
when an audience will jam itself into a theatre to 


stage. A peculiar and instructive 


engagement at this delightful place, and they have contrib 
uted much enjoyment to the artistic souls of the North 
Shore suburbanites fut the concerts have seldom been 


crowded. The great unwashed do not patronize Ravinia 
Park, for the things that might appeal to their common- 
place minds have been thoughtlessly omitted by the man- 
agement. There are no puling infants in incubators; no 
barkers in strident tones insist on your patronage of their 
and there are not even any invitations 
on beholding a distorted reflection 


has not 


impossible sideshows, : 
o “die with laughter” 
of one’s self in convex mirrors 
been such as would appeal to the Philistines, and Mr. Dam 
The prospectus 


Even the music 


rosch’s conducting is by no means eccentric 
of the park tells us that the 
facility for attracting people of taste and refinement,” 
this may, perhaps, account for the fact that the crowds have 


“equipped with every 
and 


resort is 


never been so large as to be unmanageable 
day there was a different tale 
engagement, 
Haydn's 


the 


ciose, 


But on Sun- 


Being the last night of his 
Mr. Damrosch bethought himself to perform 
moreover, to perform it in 


“Farewell” symphony ; 


traditional manner. On each music stand would be 
fixed a lighted candle, and as the work progressed to its 
the musicians would cease playing, blow out the 

and disappear, one by one, till at length the con 


candles 
ductor, 
he was alone, 


depart A 


and 


with simulated astonishment, would discover that 


whereupon he, too, would blow out his candle 


modest announcement that the “Farewell 


ymphony would be played was inserted in the newspapers, 


and the Ravinia Park management made its usual prepara 


tions to accommodate the comfortable gathering w 


hich had 


been accustomed to listen to Mr. Damrosch’'s delightful mu 


Sic 


alive 


posited its 
wards 


front 


forward tow 


thick 


hurrying 


making 


As the hour of the concert approached, a car 
humanity, drew up at the park gates and de 
load. With eager steps the people strained to 
concert room 


Anon, 


with 


the and spread themselves over the 


places another car, and more people pressed 


ard the music place. And then the cars came 
and fast; the roads were black with automobiles, and 
pedestrians carried their lives, as well as theit 


pocketbooks, in their hands as they sped through the chug 


ging throng Meanwhile, hundreds had made their way 
into the open air concert hall, and hundreds more were 
pressing on behind. Soon every seat was filled, and still the 
pe ple came Nothing like it had ever been seen at Ravinia 
rhe situation was prodigious; to many it was inexplicable 
Far out into the darkness there spread a sea of faces, all 
turned to one direction—the orchestra. Had Mr. Dam 
n at this eleventh hour achieved honor rf chly de 
served Not at a 
The Ravinia Park pec ple had invested in $3 worth of 
candles, and the throng had gathered to see thirty men 
blow them out! 
eS & 


It were probably futile to put forth 


The Chicago University Concerts. 
carping criticism 
Schubert Quartet 


any 


as to the quality of the music sung by th 

in Mandel Hall last Tuesday, for the success of this or 
ganization was so complete and its appreciation by the au 
dience so unmistakable that any still, small voice of protest 
is likely to be drowned in the general clamor of popular 
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Had the Schubert Quartet sung less well, the 
per have not been 


but the quartet sang very well in- 
arly the 


approval. 
music which it interpreted would, haps, 


worth bothering about; 





deed. The voices are of excellent - ity, particu 
baritone and bass; the gradations of tone are managed with 
uncommon skill, and each singer puts meaning and feeling 
into his part. That all this superior quality of art should 
be wasted on such stuff as “Nellie Gray” and “Little Jack 
Horner” seems regrettable, and scarcely one of the pieces 
sung by the quartet was worth the trouble which its learn 
ing and rehearsal must have,ost 

The best of the works, a “Hunter's Song,” by Joseph 
Rheinberger, opened the program, and it aroused so much 
enthusiasm that the quartet contributed another piece which 
was unknown to the writer, but which sounded as if it 
might have been a sentimental anthem. “When the Corn 
Is Waving,” a tune harmonized by Dudley Buck, is one of 
those affecting, or, to be more truthf affected composi- 
tions, in which bucolic sentimentality is the prevailing note 
It aroused the wildest ecstasy on the part of the audience 
and once more the four men wer mstrained to reappear 
and deliver themselves of an additional song This num 
ber, which was concerned with the fate of the man who 
“jumped into a bramble bush and scratched out both his 
eyes,” and who jumped into another one to scratch them 
in again, was not such a one as would appeal to the finest 
artistic taste, but a truthful recorder must concede its un- 
qualihed success Of the other numbers, a “Peasant's 
Wedding March,” by Soederman, was effective and pleas 
ant; “Nellie Gray” was so laden with sentimental pathos 
that “Little Jack Horner” had to be sung to dispel the gen 
eral gloom, and Dudley Buck's “Good-Night” closed the 
program Interspersed with these numbers were piano 
solos played by Grace McMurray and vocal works inter 
preted by Jirah D. Cole Miss McMurray performed a 
waltz by Schiitt, MacDowell’s “Hexentar Kufak's “La 
Chasse,” and, as an encore, the F sharp major 1 anze of 
Schumann The performer's efforts were acterized by 
technical clarity, but she has not as yet learned how to 
arrive at cither equality or power of tone. Jirah D. Cole, 
who is the baritone of the Schubert Quartet, possesses a 
sympathetic if not a large voice Moreover, he showed in 
his singing of works by Schumann, Goring-Thomas, Nei 
diinger and D'Hardelot that he how to use it to good 
and artistic purpose 
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to its faculty in the engagement of C. Gordon Wedertz. 
Mr. Wedertz, who has been a pupil of Dr. Louis Falk, 
and is organist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, will join the 
college as instructor of organ. 

B—4 
One of the features of the request program of the New 


which gave their first concert at Ravinia Park last Monday. 
Mr. Stock received an enthusiastic greeting from the audi- 
ence when he appeared to conduct Wagner’s “Huldigungs- 
marsch,” which was the first number on the program. En- 
thusiasm was, indeed, the order of the evening, for there 





his residence in Chicago will be of great benefit to the 
city’s artistic life. 
eS & 
At the Beethoven anniversary concert of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, next season, Josef Lhevinne will be the soloist and 


will play the E flat piano concerto. 





were so many encores that it would have been possible to 
have given half of another concert with the additional 
pieces. The andante from Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, 
which followed Wagner’s march, received a beautiful per- 
formance from the orchestra, and, in spite of some tem- 
porary trouble with the A string of his ‘cello, Bruno Stein- 
del played the “Scéne Religieus se” from “Les Erinnyes” 
suite of Massenet in most artistic fashion. Liszt's four- 
teenth rhapsody, beloved of pianists, was enthusiastically 
applauded by Mr. Stock’s audience, and the “Carnival” 
overture of Dvorak as well as Grieg’s ever popular “Peer 
suite aroused not less enthusiasm. In addition to 
these compositions the orchestra was heard in Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” waltz and the overture to Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser.” The programs chosen by the conductor are so 
well arranged and the music itself so admirably played 
that he were a safe prophet who should predict a most 
Ravinia Park for the Thomas 
Fetix Borowsk1. 

















































Gynt” 


successful season at 


Orchestra 


MORE CHICAGO NOTES. 


The Chicago University concert, next Tuesday, will be 
given by Mrs. Marie White Longman, contralto, and Wal- 
ter Logan, vivlinist. Mrs. Longman will be heard in Hen- 
schel’s “Morning Hymn,” Schubert’s “Wohin,” “Im 
Herbst,” by Franz; “Meine Liebe is grin,” of Brahms; 
“Slumber. Song,” by Ries; “The Year's at the Spring,” by 
Mrs. Beach; Lemon's “My Ain Folk,” Logan’s “Love's 
Prayer” and “All the World Awakes Today,” by German. 
Mr. Logan wil! play Hauser’s “Hungarian Rhapsody,” and 
three pieces by Dvorak, Sarasate and Dyrdla. 


eS & 

During the summer session five lecture recitals have been 
Walter Spry Piano School, the lectures hav- 
ing been follows: (1) Bach, Beethoven and Weber; 
(2) Chopin; (3) Schumann; (4) Liszt, Saint-Saéns, De- 
(5) Brahms. Rossiter G. Cole was the lecturer and 
artists performed. Pimists—Ernst Perabo, 


given by the 


as 


bussy ; 
the following 


Walter Spry, Harold Henry and Alice McCluny. Viola— 
William Diestel 
Ss & 

Dr. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
returned last Monday from Atlantic City, where he spent 
a few days. 

tt & 
Caroline Louise Willard, the well known pianist, has 


been spending two weeks and will return 
this week. She expects to continue her vacation at South 
Haven, Mich., coming back to Chicago to resume her teach- 


in Minneapolis, 


ing about the second week in September. 
ts 
College has made another addition 


as 
v= 
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technicians as well as one of the ablest European teachers, 


eS & 

A testimonial concert was tendered Carl Bunge, con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Orchestra, at the Bismarck Gar- 
den last Thursday. Solos were given by Cora Landis, so- 
prano, and Emil Kopp, cornetist. 

eS = 

The new opera by John Philip Sousa will be heard at the 
Illinois Theatre, September The work, which is a mili- 
tary comic opera, 1s entitled “The Free Lance,” and met 
with great success in New York 


York Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park, August 3, was 
the appearance of Glenn Dillard Gunn, one of our well 
known pianists, as soloist. Mr. Gunn played Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantaisie” with the orchestra, displaying clean tech- 
nic, good style and abundance of temperament. The audi- 
ence recalled him repeatedly. 
=e = 
The Thomas Orchestra at Ravinia Park, has been attract- 
ing large audiences. Tuesday nights are now devoted to 
the symphony, Dvorak’s “New World” symphony having 
been played last Tuesday. Bruno Steindel was the soloist 
at the Thursday evening concert, playing Servais’ fantasia 
for violoncello. Tomorrow (Sunday) evening Ludwig 
Becker will perform Bruch’s violin romanze in A minor. 
ee 
The Apollo Musical Club announces the following works 
and the soloists taking part during the coming season: 
December 25-27, “The Messiah,” Genevieve Clark-Wilson, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, 
and William Harper, Bass. February 11, 1907, Elgar's 
“Dream of Gerontius” and “Thirteenth Psalm,” by Liszt, 
Isabelle Bouton, soprano; Nicholas Douty, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, baritone. April 15, Bach’s “St. Matthew's Passion,” 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano. 
tt 
Hugo Heermann, the great violinist, who has been en- 
gaged as an instructor by the Chicago Musical College, 
will leave Germany en route to Chicago, August 16, sailing 
by North German Lloyd steamer, “Prinzess Irene.” Heer- 
mann, who for many years was head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Hoch Conservatory, at Frankfort, will be a 
most important acquisition to the music of America. As a 
performer the great German violinist is in the front rank, 
technically as well as interpretatively. European critics 
have been unanimous in their admiration. The General 
Anzeiger of Frankfort declares: “We do not hesitate to 
place such an interpretation as Herrmann gave yesterday 
of the Beethoven concerto far above those of his honored 
artist rivals, Master Joachim not excepted.” The Berliner 
Tageblatt says: “Infallible technic, beautifully pure, warm, 
golden tone; noble conception, spirited delivery and a com- 
plete losing of self in the spirit of the composer—these are 
the qualities which distinguish the playing of Hugo Heer- 
mann, 


> 





MUSICAL EDUCATION IN IDAHO. 
Moscow, Idaho, 1906. 

Commencement week at the University of Idaho is usu 
ally made merry with music, but the chain of programs 
which enlivened the routine of graduation events was 
longer and much more attractive than in the past. It was 
begun by a preliminary recital, given by Gwendoline McKy, 
a junior in the department of music. The preliminary re- 
cital of three others of the junior class followed, when 
Mabel Seet, Esther Larson and Della Shaff were the per 
formers. 

Between these programs came the graduation recital of 
Margaret Eleanor Lauder, of the class of 1906, in the music 
course. 

Of the student recitals this was perhaps the most en 
joyed. Miss Lauder’s work, in her course, won for her 
position in the music department for next year as assista it 
teacher of the piano. 

No previous annual concert of the music department ha 
been so satisfactory as that of this year. 

Tor van Pyk, the vocal instructor, sang several tenor 
solos artistically. The only appearance of the director of 
the department, Prof. I. J. Cogswell, when he played Liszt's 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie,” No. 8, was thoroughly appreci- 
ated. 

A post-commencement event of much interest to music 
lovers was a recitzi given at the Swedish Lutheran Church 
of Moscow. The program consisted of Scandinavian songs 
by Tor van Pyk and characteristic piano solos by Prof. I. 
J. Cogswell Guy Hoitman. 


August 4, 





Renaud Sailed From Quebec. 

Emiliano Renaud, the talented pianist of Montreal, 
sailed on the Empress of Ireland from Quebec, August 9. 
Mr. Renaud will remain in Europe until the end of No- 
vember, and will concertize in Germany and France. When 
he returns he goes to Indianapolis as the head of the piano 
faculty in the Indianapolis Conservatory, of which Mr. 
Cawley is the director. 


ce & 


Ernesto Consolo, the distinguished pianist, whose en- 
gagement by the Chicago Musical College has attracted 
much attention, will leave for Chicago August 21, sailing 
from Bremen by the North German Lloyd steamer Kron- 
pring Wilhelm. As Consolo is one of the most brilliant 
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KUTSCHERRA WITH SAINT-SAENS. 


Appended is a program of a concert given some months 
ago at the Salles des Agriculteurs, Paris, of French songs 
and Wagner songs with French text, sung by Elise de Nys 
Kutscherra and accompanied by Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Kutscherra is a soprano of the virile order and is now 
known in Europe not only as a Wagner interpreter, but 
also a singer of varied styles. She sang here in America, 
in recitals and in orchestral concerts, and made an excel 
lent impression, particularly as she showed rugged intelli 
gence and sang like a musician, with understanding 

Mme. Kutscherra is now singing at Scheveningen, Hol 
land, where summer symphony progress 
under Scharrer, of Berlin. She will sing in Paris during 
the fall. The illustration shows her during rehearsal with 
Saint-Saéns. The 


concerts are in 


program was: 


Saint-Saéns 


La Cloche 
La Brise 


(Victor Hugo) 
“+ Saint-Saens 
par Il’ Auteur 

Ceeur Solitaire on eeses Léon Moreau 

Accompagné par |’ Auteur 

Villars) 

Accompagné par 

Aubade (Jean Lahor) 

Le Berger de Blandy —— 

Poésie de Catherine, de Henri IV, 

Accompagné par |’ Auteur 


Chanson (H. Gauthier Armande de Polignac 
‘Auteur 
Gabrielle Ferrari 
Gabrielle Ferrari 
seur 1583 
Solitude (Ed. Grenier) 
Le Retour (Uhland) enactee 
Paroles Francaise de Madame Chevillard 
Accompagné par |’Auteur 


Aprés un Réve, Poésie Toscane Gabriel Fauré 
(Armand 
Si tu veux Mignorne (Georges Bx 
Le Sabot de 


La Pavane 


Le Voyageur Silvester) Gabriel Faur¢ 


yer) Massenct 
Alfred Bruneau 


Alfred Bru 


Fréne 
(Catulle Mendés) 
Accompagné par 
Les Cloches de Mer 
Chanson de 


neau 
Victor Staub 
Saint-Saéns 
Ascanio, Scozzone ° Saint-Saéns 
Accompagné par !' Auteur 
Richard 
Richard 
Tristan et Isolde 
Richard Wagner 
Richard Wagner 


Richard Wagner 


Der Engel, Wagner 
Stehe still! Reste tranquille 


Im Treibhaus, 


Ange 
Wagner 
Dans la Serre, Skizre p 
Schmerzen, Douleurs 


Tratime, Réves, Skizze p. Tristan et Isolde 


Accompagné par Saint-Saé@ns 
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AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, JULY 30, 1906. 


{Artists contempleting American engagements can secure valuable 
practica! advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa- 
tive of Tus Musicat Covntzr.) 

The week has naturally been devoted to the public exam- 
inations of the Consérvatoire, and I will give my impres- 
sions in order. 

The competitions began with counterbass, viola and vio- 
loncello, and on the whole the results were more satisfac- 
tory than those of last year. The following were the jury: 
MM. Gabriel Fauré, president; Bruneau, Auguste Chapius, 
Paul Vida!, Henri Busser, J. de Bailly, Van Waefelghem, 
Ch. Tournemire, J. Salmon, Pablo Casals, Louis Hassel- 
mans, Nanny P. Chavy and Fernand Bourgeat, secretary. 

The contrabass test was an interesting concerto by La- 
bro, and two first prizes were unanimously accorded to 
MM. Darrieux and Gibier. Three second prizes, MM. Jou 
(who might reasonably have had a first), Hardy and Cot- 
tiglioni. First honorable mention, M. Anrés. The only 
female pupil who competed, Mile. Cisin, obtained second 
honorable mention. However, she gives promise of doing 
well, and ought to carry off a prize next year. She labored 
under the great disadvantage of being called up first, which 
naturally made her nervous and uncertain. 

Viola and violoncello in the afternoon. <A very inter- 
esting program and the first prize awarded to a young gen- 
tleman who has the making of an artist, decidedly—M. Jur- 
gensen. Three second prizes, to Pierre Vizentini, who 
dates from last year, when he obtained a first mention, and 
Monfeuillard, as well as Mile. Dumont. The public present 
were not satisfied with this award, thinking that the candi- 
dates deserved better, but the jury insisted on knowing 
their own business best. 

In the violoncello examination, two distinct schools pre- 
sented themselves, and a representative of each obtained 
first prize. The test piece was a concerto by Davidoff, and 
the successful candidates were the following: First prizes, 
MM. Benedetti and Ringeisen; second, MM. Lucien Boul- 
nois and Gervais; first honorable mention, Gérald Maas 
and Paul Maas, the latter a mere boy in knickerbockers, 
who rendered the test piece with a force and expression 
which promise good things for the future. 

@e & 

Next day came the singing competitions (male pupils), 
and though it is said that this examination never turns out 
well, this time the pupils were not defective. The same 
cannot be said for the awards. The two first prizes fell to 
MM. Petit and Francell. The former competed last year, 
and in some respects his voice was better then than it is 
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now. He ought to have had a first prize last year. The 
piece which he chose, an air from “Paulus,” was not a for- 
tunate selection in this case. As for Mr. Francell, has has 
no voice to speak of, but he knows how to please, and he 
will make a very nice little tenor in light opera. 

Second prizes were given to MM. Nansen, Sorréze and 
Dupouy. First honorable mention, MM. Gilles and Dom- 


nier. Second, MM. Vigneau, Payan, Vaurs and Tessier. 
M. Vigneau certainly deserved better things. He has a 
fine voice, which he knows how to manage, and especially 


how to modulate, an art not taught at the Conservatoire, 
where it is considered the duty of a singer to make as 
much noise as possible. The audience gave a better vote to 
M. Meurisse than the jury did, but in vain, and he must 
wait until next year to justify the popular verdict. The 
jury were Gabriel Fauré, president; Adrien Bernheim, 
d'Estournelles de Constant, Gailhard, Bruneau, de La Nux, 
Paul Vidal, Dukas, Delmas, Escalais, Renaud, Dufranne, 
Vilmos Beck, and Bourgeat, secretary. It seems that Mr. 
Francell is marked out for the Opéra Comique. 
@ & 

On the following day the female pupils in singing had 

their innings. Three first prizes, four second, four first 
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Famous Frencn Composers Serres. 


honorable mentions and four second. That is the total out 
of twenty-five competitors. The audience and the jury were 
for once in accord regarding the really fine performance of 
Mile. Lamarre, whose charming soprano voice was~ heard 
to excellent effect in a melody by Schubert, “Marguerite 
au Rouet.” But the success of the day fell to Mile. Las- 
salle, and amply made up for her disappointment last year. 
Her full and supple contralto was heard to most admirable 
advantage in a page of the “Prophéte,” which called forth 
the warmest applause from the public in the hall. Mlle. 
Martyl (also first prize), has a very sweet and graceful 
organ, which evidently destines her for the boards of the 
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Opéra Comique. It is probable that she will make her ap- 
pearance before the public without delay, for she has cer- 
tainly nothing more to learn at the Consérvatoire. 

Of the second prizes two fell to the lot of pupils of M. 
Dubulle, one to Mile. Galle and the other to Mlle. Deli- 
moges, who displayed such merit that it was universally felt 
that she ought to have had a first prize. The other two 
second prizes were Mile. Dailac and Mile. Madeski. An- 
other young lady who deserved better than she obtained 
was one of Mr. Martini’s pupils, Mile. Daubigny, who was 
simply charming in an air from “Alceste.” The winners 
of the honorable mentions were all interesting, and it may 
be predicted that they will be heard of next year. The 
eight singers to receive first or second honorable mention 
were: First, Miles. Daubigny, Chantal, Jeanne Bloch and 
Gustin; second mention, Miles. Salva, Le Senne, Sylla and 
Merlin. Another candidate who may be successful an- 
other time is Irma Ackté, sister of the well known and 
charming artist. This young girl has a fine voice, but it 
needs a little more flexibility, which will certainly come with 
practice. Taking them all round, the competitors displayed 
a lack of finish, and a tendency to scream, which cannot 
fail to be displeasing. That is what they are taught to do, 
but it is to be wished that it were not so. In fact, as a critic 
observed, “It is a pity that these ladies’ voices are not so 
agreeable as their looks, and it is a thousand pities that 
they do not sing instead of shrieking.” 

< 

Tragedy and comedy. Tragedy is apparently a lost art 
nowadays. No first prize, one second, to M. Grétiliat, one 
first honorable mention to M. Alexandre, one second hon- 
orable mention to M. Chambreuil. Such is the tale of the 
male competitors. The ladies came off better. Mile. Bar- 
jac obtained a first prize for her scene, “Patrie,” Mlle. 
Ludger, who, unfortunately, was disfigured by a certain 
amount of affectation, a second prize for “Phedre,” and a 
second honorable mention to Mile. Denyse Mussay, a suf- 
ficiently mediocre “Antigone.” 

In comedy, there was a small jury composed of young 
artists, MM. Brieux, Donnay, Hervieu and Capus. The 
first prize fell to M. Rollan, who seems to be of the stuff 
of which successful artists are composed. Second prizes, 
MM. Palau, de Féraudy, Lluis, all fairly good. First hon- 
orable mention, MM. Lafon and Scott, nothing remarkable. 
Female pupils, no first prize, though in the opinion of the 


audience, Mile. Provost should have had one. Mlle. Bar- 
jac was considered to merit her second prize. 
First honorable mention, Mlles. Ludger, Frévalles, 


Schmitt and Bovy. Second, Mile. Dantés and Mlle. Peters. 
Poor Alfred de Musset was cruelly used in this com- 
petition, but on the whole the results were superior to 
those of last year. 

es & 

The examinations for the tragedy and comedy compe- 
titions have once more shown that it is useless to specu- 
late beforehand on this or that success, or on the revelation 
of this or that artist of phenomenal talent. In these things, 
as in real life, it is the unexpected which happens, and 
those who expect to be first are oftenest last. One thing 
ought to be avoided, namely the incongruities which, while 
amusing enough in themselves, detract considerably from 
the artistic effect of the scenes chosen by the young can- 
didates. For instance, when a young woman who can be 
described as a pronounced brunette is addressed by her in- 
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terlocutor as “my blonde Muse,” it is impossible not to feel 
annoyed at the deliberate neglect of the unities of inci- 
dent, and similarly when a beardless youth refers to his 
long and flowing beard. It is comic, but not the right sort 
of comedy, since it makes one laugh at and not with the 
interpreters of the roles under review, and detracts from 
the harmony of their parts. 
eS = 

The 21st, Saturday, was a pretty well filled day, when 
the jury sat from 9 a. m. until 12.45, and again from 2 
p. m. until 7, to hear the candidates for the examinations 
in three instruments—chromatic harp, pedal harp and piano. 
Out of twenty-nine competitors, twenty carried off rewards. 
The following is the list: Chromatic harp, first prize, no 
award. Second prizes, Miles. Rénée, Labatut and Chalot, 
both very young ladies, from whom good things may be 
expected in the future. Indeed the first named deserved a 
first prize for the very admirable way in which she ac- 
quitted herself, even though handicapped by the breaking 
of one of her harp strings. First honorable mention, Mlle. 
Goudeket, whose sight reading was excellent. 

The pedal harp competition was especially brilliant, and 
the two first prizes were easily carr‘ed off by Miles. Janet 
and Laskine. The latter is a child prodigy, being only 
twelve years old, and a most accomplished performer, who 
received a perfect ovation from the public present. 

Second prizes, Miles. Delgado-Perez and Bazelaire; hon- 
orable mention, Miles. Chaumeil and Laggé. 

Piano, first prizes, MM. Frey, Pierfitte, Pattés and Dori- 
Second prizes, MM. Gayraud and Polleri and M. Nat. 
second, 


val 
First honorable mention, MM. Poillot and Gallon; 
MM. Gauntlett and Ehrhard. 

The test piece was Beethoven's celebrated sonata, “Ap- 
passionata,” but with all respect to the shade of the mas- 
ter, after hearing it seventeen times by seventeen different 
young gentlemen, I could not describe it as being very im- 
passioned. 

The jury were MM. Gabriel Fauré, president; Guilmant, 
Lavignac, Xavier Leroux, De la Nux, Hillemacher, Pfeif- 
fer, Albeniz, Harold Bauer, Merloo, Risler, Mark Ham- 
bourg, and Fernand Bourgeat, secretary. Discussion of 
these examinations will be continued in next week’s letter. 

eS & 

In the Paris edition of the New York Herald Pierre 
Veber writes that there is an idea of excluding the public 
from the future examinations of the Conservatoire. The 
reason of this, it would appear, is the difficulty which exists 
of accommodating all applicants for places. Formerly the 
examinations were held in the little hall of the Conserva- 
toire, which accommodates normally some 500 persons, and 
into this 2,000 were packed. To say that this was like a 
Turkish bath is to understate the case—even the fattest 
critic lost flesh visibly in such a temperature. 

Progress is slow at the Conservatoire, and it needed 
twenty-five years of complaints to bring about a change, 
but at last it was decided that the competitions should take 
place in the Opéra Comique. Last year the result was 
eminently satisfactory; this year there is again an insufh- 
ciency of places. 

The Opéra Comique belongs to the State; accordingly 
every one connected with the State has a right to enter it. 
Every member of Parliament who would like to improve his 
musical knowledge, or to satisfy his curiosity concerning 
our future artists, demands the right of entry, and the 
directorate of the Conservatoire is undecided whether to 
disappoint the Deputies, who have the right to be there on 
their own account, or the journalists, who have the right to 
be there on account of the public. Hence the decision to 
close the entire competition to the public. 

This would indeed be a great mistake. If the Conserva- 
toire teaching cannot be judged by the public it loses its 


value. It has indeed often been said that it is a fault in the 
training of the Conservatoire pupils that they are not 
brought more frequently into contact with the public. But 


the public ought to be a selected one, so that these young 
artists of the future may realize the sort of audiences they 
will have to face in the course of their career. 

First of all, the dramatic authors should be invited, 
it is they who are the most interested in the examinations 
They can correct a mistaken decision of the jury by giving 
to some unsuccessful but meritorious aspirant the best of al! 
The dramatic author 
and of the 


since 


possible awards—a fine role to create 
can correct the faulty decisions of the jury 
critics, but how is he to do it if he does not see the young 
artist’s capacities for himself? 

Next. Provincial managers, correspondents, impresario: 
should be there, and even dramatic agents. They have a 
right to see and choose their materials for themselves 
After them, the representatives of the salons, of the world 
of “society,” dinner givers and dinner eaters, all those 
whose business and pleasure it is to be interested in the 
world of art. Former actors and actresses, veterans of the 
stage, decayed talent and decayed beauty, all the ill natured 
the unlucky, the indifferent and the spiteful of our world 

Paris, these should have the right to be there, so that 
the budding stars of the stage may have an idea of what 
the real public is like—the public which they will have to 
face daily and nightly when it falls to their lot to appear 


on the real stage which it is their Sia and their ambition 
to attain. 
cee 

It is to be hoped that the young laureates of the Con- 
servatoire may have as charming a retreat in which to end 
their days as is that of Armande Béjart. It is on the slopes 
of Meudon, an exquisitely comfortable seventeenth century 
country house, fronted by a garden full of delightful flowers 
and fruit. The State has acquired this house as an his- 
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toric monument, first of all because it was the abode of 
Molliére’s wife, by whom it was purchased in 1676, and 


secondly because its architecture is typical of the last villas 
built in the suburbs of Paris during the reign of Louis XIV 
Among the inhabitants of the former home of Armande 
Béjart at present is to be found an employee of the Comédie 
oe & 


(Overheard in 
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as the announcement of awards last week during the 


corner,” 
Conservatoire examinations): “And your daughter, what 
has she had?” Absent Minded Mother of Many: “A very 


fine little boy.” ce fe 

It will be remembered that the national subscription 
which was raised to place in the Parc Monceau the hand 
some monument to Gounod produced in a few days a sum 


of more than 100,000 francs. After defraying all expenses, 
there was a surplus of 3,300 francs, 
committee decided to apply to the encouragement of young 
The National Society of Fine Arts, whose new 


at the Grand 


which the monument 


musicians 
concerts have been so successful 
been entrusted with the distribution of this fund during the 


Palais, has 


next three years. The laureates this year are MM. Huré, 
Philip and Busser 
@ & 
From Lille it is announced that Alfred Cortot, the well 


known pianist and leader of orchestra, has been appointed 


director of the ancient Society of Popular Concerts, found 
ed in 1877 by Paul Martin, professor of the higher violin 
class in the Lille Conservatoire, and directed after the 
death of the founder by Paul Viardot, and afterward by 
Emile Ratez. M. Cortot directed in a most able manner 
last season the Association Symphonique, which has been 


amalgamated with the Society of Popular Concerts 


Ze & 

Albert Carré intends to have “Les Noces de Figaro” 
brought out again this next season at the Opéra Comique 
fe fe 
Mary Garden will, after appear at the same theatre 
in several of her roles, including “Aphrodite, Cherubin" 

and “Louise.” fe 

The new work by Massenet, with libretto by Catulle 
Mendes, “Ariane,” is almost ready for production at the 
Opéra, and will most likely be presented the second or third 
week in October at latest, the beginning of November lt 
promises to make a sensation in the world of mu 

@ 

Last Sunday the artists appearing at the theatre of Cham 
pigny-la-Bateille in the “Bourgeois Gent me” had a 
great success. MM. Alexandre Guyon, Renoux, Alexandre 
and Mmes. Diregny and Beylat, received great applause 
from the large audience Next Sunday “La Fille de 
Roland” will be given, and Mile. Brille, who appears in her 
brilliant part of Berthe, will be supported by Henri Perri 
of the Odéon; M. Grétillat, of the Ambigu, and several 
other well known Paris artists 

f 

The festivals at Orange will be accompanied this year by 
the inauguration of a new post office, and of a new street 
called Rue Caristie, after the member of the Institute, who 
restored the ancient theatre and the tri phal arcl { Or 
ange. His grandniece, Mme. Caristie-Martel, has been ap 


pointed honorary president of the mmittee of inaugura 
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tion, and on August §, she will be present at this commem- 
oration of her great uncle. 
tT 2 

Dujardin-Beaumetz, Under Secretary of State for the 
Department of Fine Arts, will represent the Government 
at the fétes of Béziers, on August 26 and 28, when the 
charming work of Spontini, “Las Vestale,” will be pro- 
duced. On September 2 there will be a grand concert in 
honor of Saint-Saéns’ seventieth birthday, and the cele- 
brated Dutch violinist, Johannes Wolf, will assist the com- 
poser in the performance of his romance for violin. Saint- 
Saéns will also take part, together with Louis Diémer, in 
a composition for two pianos. 

tf & 

Van Dyck has taken the Covent Garden House, London, 
for the months of January and February next year, in order 
to give a series of representations of Wagner's works. He 
will be supported by some renowned artists. 

es 

At a recent sale in London a piano in gilded wood, made 
by Erard and adorned with designs in Louis XVI style of 
pastoral scenes and paintings by Simonet brought a price 
of 8,928 francs. 

fe & 

Among this year’s July decorations or promotions in the 
Legion of Honor are Ernest Reyer, the composer of “Sa- 
lammb6,” with the grand cross; Rose Caron, the singing 
teacher, has been made a chevalier; also Paul Dukas, the 
composer, and Xavier Privas, the chansonnier-poet. Two 
American citizens, Henri Cachard, a lawyer, and Walter 
Gay, painter, were decorated with the order or degree of 
chevalier; likewise Dr. the Hon. Alan Herbert, a British 
subject. 

 & 

The proposition, however, to confer upon Sarah Bern- 
hardt the honor of a decoration has not only fallen through 
but has occasioned no end of discussion. The great actress 
has been proposed by the Minister of Fine Arts, but the 
council of the order objects that she is not a professor and 
occupies no official position. 

The refusal on the part of the council of the Order of 
the Legion of Honor to approve the conferment of a dec- 
oration on Sarah Bernhardt is the subject of numerous 
articles. In the Rappel a writer declares “that the affaire 
Dreyfus is not at an end, but has simply become the affaire 
Sarah Bernhardt.” In the Libre Parole another writer 
cannot understand “why the council should refuse the dec- 
oration with so much determination.” Bartet (an actress 
at the Comédie Frangaise), he says, has been decorated; 
why not decorate Sarah? Then he proceeds to show how 
the Legion of Honor has “fallen away from Napoleon's 
ideal; that the cross of the Legion ceased long ago to be 
the sign, the symbol, the sacred emblem, of heroism. It 
has become current coin.” 

Comments on “Le cas Sarah Bernhardt” are also made 
in the Aurore, concluding thus: “By decorating her as a 
manager (instead of an actress, as such) you choose to 
reward her incapacity in order to avoid honoring her 
genius.” 

M. Briand, the Minister of Fine Arts, decided to main- 
tain the nomination of Madame Bernhardt and called for a 
second meeting of the council to consider the same. Mean 
while the newspapers continued their attack on the coun- 


cil. “They might have discovered another pretext,” says 
the Matin, “Sarah has painted and used the sculptor’s 
chisel. She has even written plays. Why not decorate her 





distinguished will find that the best means of attracting no- 
tice to his decorations is not to be decorated.” 

For some years past, apropos of this subject, raconteurs 
have told many funny stories on this subject. Here is one, 
which, if it should meet her eyes, may in some measure 
console Sarah Bernhardt for the misadventure to her pro- 
jected decoration. 

In those days the Minister of Fine Arts was a worthy 
gentleman who knew nothing of fine arts. This, by the 
way, happens more frequently than one would suppose. 
He was invited to the recital of one of Lalo’s master- 
pieces. Lalo was at that time already one of the splen- 
dors of the French musical world, but was quite un- 
known to the Minister. He was not present, not expecting 
so distinguished a visitor, and if he had expected him it 
would probably have been all the same to him. But the 
Minister asked for him, and the manager thought that the 
next best thing to being able to produce the composer was 
to produce the librettist. This gentleman was warmly con- 
gratulated by the well meaning statesman, who said: “You 
have produced a masterpiece, a treasure,” &c. The libret- 
tist, while expressing his thanks, thought, “Well, after all 
this Minister is not such a fool as people say.” All at 
once, looking at Mr. A.’s buttonhole, his Excellency cried 
out in surprise, “What, are you not decorated?” “No, sir.” 
“Oh, well, we can soon remedy that. I am glad my prede- 
cessors left me the honor of conferring a ribbon on so 
illustrious an artist.” So the librettist got his decoration 
through being mistaken for Lalo, who had for long been 

an officer of the Legion of Honor. The Minister swallowed 
his chagrin at having made such a silly mistake, and 
bravely conferred the decoration, with the result that he 
made a very respectable librettist quite happy. 

Less fortunate was a very well known and successful 
artist of the rising school of painters, to whom, on the oc- 
casion of a dinner to which he had contributed the design 
of a menu, a red ribbon was faithfully promised. But when 
the lists came out, his name was not there. 

There is a proverb which says: “To despise the advan- 
tages of this world it is necessary to possess them.” It is 
when a man has got the decoration which he has coveted 
for years that he finds it has no value at all. The people 
who covet it most and who intrigue most to get it are those 
connected with the theatre. There are two things to be 
done, one to prove that one has a right to be decorated, the 
other to prove that the other candidates have no right to 
it at all. Imagine all the ruses, the underhand tricks, re- 
quired to do this. It is on record that one candidate was 
decorated because all the other competitors had spoken so 
badly of him that the Minister, in despair of ascertaining 
if all the charges brought against him were founded, gave 
him the ribbon. 


a funny paradox, the wise French citizen who seeks to be 





An important decision by the Italian law courts regard- 

ing the manufacture of disks for phonographs is reported 
from Milan. This interesting question is at present pend- 
ing before the Milan courts. It is an action brought by the 
Society of Authors and Composers, two Milan publishers 
and some French publishers against certain phonograph 
companies, notably the Gramophone, for manufacturing 
disks without first having obtained permission. 

The judgment, which was awaited with considerabie curi- 
osity, as the interests at stake are very considerable, ap- 
peared on Friday last. The court grants an interdict o1 
the reproduction of musical selections from operas which 
are less than forty years old. Beyond this period the com- 
pany reproducing them must pay a fee to be fixed by the 
court. 

eS & 

The fact that rats gnawed a canvas at the back of the 
altar of the Church of Our Lady of the Fields, at Florence 
(Italy), has led to the discovery of precious frescoes. They 
are attributed to painters of the school of Botticelli 

eS & 

Now that the Rembrandt fétes are over, says Le Temps 
it has been discovered that they were celebrated a year too 
late, for he was born in 1605. 

eS & 

From Marseilles comes the sad news that Louis Hervé, a 
lyric artist, appearing in one of the leading roles at the 
Eldorado in that city, committed suicide by shooting while 
on a rock at the seaside. His body fell into the water 
and was recovered the next morning. M was 
grandson of a celebrated composer, the author of “Petit 
Faust” and other successes, and the son of Gardel Hervé, 
author of “La Demoiselle de Chez Maxim.” 
had been a sufferer from neurasthenia, and on that day 


Hervé 


The suicide 


had shown signs of deep depression. 
eS <= 

Le Baron and la Baronne 
Patti) have returned from Mont-Dore to Paris 

Ss & 

M. Seveilhac, the French operatic tenor, and Mile. Don 
alda, the Canadian prima donna, met at Covent Garden 
Theatre while rehearsing there. The two artists fell in 
love and have just been married at a London registry office. 

Ct & 


The “Grand Prix de Rome” for sculpture was awarded 


de Cederstrém (Adelina 


yesterday. M. Blaise was given the first grand prize; the 


first second grand prize went to M. Gaumont. The second 
first grand prize fell to M. Prost 
ce & 

Alice Verlet, of the Paris Opéra, is taking advantage of a 
month’s leave of absence and is singing with great success at 
Ostende, under direction of M. Rinskopf. Her 
has been much praised in the mad scene from “Lucia,” the 


virtuosity 
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as a dramatist? But whatever they may do or say, it is 
Sarah, the actress, who will receive the decoration.” On 
the same subject the Radical adds: “Advice to all who de- 
‘Be without talent, otherwise your 
The advice is not diffi- 


sire the red ribbon is: 
case will be terribly complicated.’ 
it is so easy to be without talent.” 


In a later issue the Temps reports that “the council has 


cult to follow 


a second time declined to approve the conferment of a dec- 
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oration on Sarah Bernhardt,” and concludes by saying that 


29th Academic Year Begins Sept. 5, 1906. 
ENDOWED AND NOT CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT. 
“The college is an ideal institution, not commercial.”"—New York Musical Courier. 


Higher artistic standards than any other school of music in America. 
including Sig. Pietro Floridia and Mr. Louis Victor Saar, A thoroughly musical atmosphere. In- 
struction in all branches of the musical art. Dormitory for ladies. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC, of CINCINNATI, O10 


A faculty of artist teachers 


‘or further informatien ad- 








this decision of the council relative to Sarah Bernhardt is 





tmal; should her name be proposed again in the future the 
result will be the same.” 

Aristide Briand, Minister of Fine Arts, in an interview 
says: “At the next meeting of the Cabinet I shall report 


on the situation, and it will be for the Ministry to take a 


final action.” M. Louis Martin, a Deputy, will ask the 
Chamber of Deputies to discuss the question after the 
recess ee Sd 


Commenting on this question of the theatre and official 
decorations, a writer thus muses: “When Napoleon I cre- 
ated the Legion of Honor he should have foreseen the re- 
lations which that institution would have with the theatre. 
Every year an ‘incident of the Legion’ occurs, and it occurs 
invariably i members of the theatre. 
Months in advance there are discussions concerning the 
claims of the candidates, possible nominations are an- 
nounced, and if the Chancellor makes any difficulty there is 
a hail of articles on the subject. It is worthy of remark 
that the decorations which are most talked of are those 
which are, in fact, to use Disraeli’s 


So that, by 


n connection with 


which are not bestowed 
historic phrase ‘conspicuous by their absence.’ 


——TOUR OF— 
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technical difficulties of which were augmented for her by 
Paul Vidal. She was also heard to advantage in the valse 
song from “Roméo et Juliette,” “Primavera” of Johann 
Strauss, &c. Mile. Veriet will make her rentrée at the 
opéra a month hence in the role of Gilda. 

eS & 

M. Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, has discovered a 
new tenor named Jaume, who is to make his first bow to a 
Parisian audience—mostly Americans at this moment—as 
Arnold in “Guillaume Tell.” 

eS = 

Freda Eissler, who had been contemplating to locate in 
Vienna as a Leschetizky assistant, has now decided to re 
main in Paris, where, as an authorized exponent of the 
Leschetizky school she can be of greater service in further 
ing its teachings. Then, too, Paris is the more keenly alive 
and appreciative of good piano playing and offers a greater 
field for activity in art culture 

Among Miss Eissler’s pupils are Americans and French 
teachers from Havre, Lille and other towns, preparing to 
teach the Leschetizky method, or rather school. Her little 
colleague, Micio Horszowski, recently played at the Milan 
Exposition, winning the admiration of everybody. Mar 
guerite Colwell, daughter of the well known organist of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is among her latest American pupils 
Miss Eissler is known to be considerate in arranging terms 
for professionals, especially those preparing to teach the 
Leschetizky school. She has taken a new apartment in the 
rue St. Jacques, near the 
remain in Paris all summer to accommodate her pupils 

eS & 

Charles Clark, the baritone, returned from 
improving his Paris home by installing electricity 
He will remain here all the year, except for 


Luxembourg Gardens, and will 


America, is 


now 
throughout 
some concert engagements outside of Paris, which he may 
accept August 13 and 15. Mr. Clark wil! sing at the 
Casino in Dieppe 

ee & 

Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold 
spending some time in Paris 
tions received some of their attention while here, I believe 

eS & 

the composer and pianist, 
whither she had gone to take part 
concert of Grace Whistler-Misick. 
Kocian, the 


exce 


Faelten, of Boston, have been 
The Consérvatoire examina- 


Mme. de Faye-Jozin has re 


turned from London 
in a most successful 
the American singer. at 
appeared. Mme. de Faye-Jozin 
nition from the English 


which violmist, also 


received llent recog 


her work as a com 


critics for 


poser as well as a solo pianist, and she is well pleased 
with the reception accorded her 
eS & 


Borden-Carter, of New York, is here 
She 


having the 


Mrs 


“time of and 


her life,” en automobile has “done 


seen all of France, and has just started with friends for 


the Black Forest 
e 
Katie Wilson-Greene, the 
of Washington, D. C., and 


bi 
manager and singing teacher, 
Evans 


Tom Greene (Thomas 








Ben Davies Playing Golf. 


The foregoing picture demonstrates that Ber 
famous singeér, is an exponent of outdoor as 
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It ‘shows him on the golf iimnks 
about t 


Davies, the 


vocal 


exercise 
summer resort, Sheringham 
the course 





In London Mr. 


Greene), the tenor, have arrived in Paris 
Mr. and 


and Mrs. Greene were entertained at dinner by 
Mrs. William Shakespeare 
fw 


Tue Musica. Courter just learns with much regret of 


Alexandre Luigini, conductor of the or- 


In losing him, the 


the death of Mr 
chestra at the Opéra Comique 
loses an artist of the first rank, and 


here 


Paris artistic world 


many a singer on a 


promising young 
f his capable and sympathetic 


labored 


one who has put 
means ¢ 
difficulties 


fright Mr 


sure foundation by 


appreciation of the nder which they 


attacked by 


and it 


Luigini was a native 
was in the Grand that town 
leadership of the orchestra of a 
“Ange et De- 
Margot,” 
Noces de Ivanowna,” “Fleurs 

Le Meunier,” “Arlequin 


when stage 


{ Lyons Theatre of 
that he undertook his first 
his best knowr 
Nicett« 


“l es 


theatre Among works are 


mon “Le Réve cd Les Caprices de 
“La Reine des Fleurs 


et Papillons,” Le Echarpes 


Ecoliére,” &c 
In 18907, Mr. I r ume director of the orchestra in 


the Paris Opéra Comique, and until his death he was one 


f the most esteemed and most depended on by 


\lbert Carre 


persons 
rhe loss to the Opéra Comique which his 
Luigini was only 


De_m A-Heipe 


ath occasions 18 a very serious one M 


hity years ot age 


Sousa at Asbury Park. 


Philip Sousa and his incomparable band came to 
r a matinee and evening concert on Saturday 
crowded at both concerts, and 


the order of things, the encore 


ihe Casmo to 
\ugust 11 


and encores 


The Casino was 
applause were 
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numbers covering many of his brilliant and popular 


scenes from 
“Last 
well given. The 


of Faust,” 


marches Che afternoon program contained 


| hi and his suite, 


The Free Lance 
Days of Pompe: which were 
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march from 


latest opera 
especially 


magnificent Rakoczy “Damnation 
soloists were Estelle 
Varia 


“Caprice 


er better played I he 


Proch’'s 


Berlioz, wa é 


“Theme and 


I rebling, s \A ang 
violinist, who piayed 
Herbert L. Clarke, 
Veta,” his 
tion, a the variat Sousa opens at Willow 
for a twenty-three 
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MISS MARIE 


NICHOLS 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 


Entire Season 1906-07 


‘Miss Marie Nichols, a young American violinist, already 
celebrated in Europe, was heard yesterday for the first time 
in Paris, in the Salle des Agriculteurs, and under the direction 
of the Nouvelle Société Philharmonique. 
else, this remarkable artist achieved also here a veritable 
She possesses a tone of superb beauty, purity and 


triumph. 


volume, and her technique is extraordinary. 
elegance and sincerity of style, and her interpretations are 
distinguished by intelligence, depth and temperament. There 
are few artists capable of performing Lalo’s wonderful Fan- 
taisie Ballet in a manner so masterly, artistic and finished as 
did SMiss Nichols, who was recalled several times amid 


enthusiasm.”’—Le Zemps, Parts. 


Direction: 


LOUDON G. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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OCEAN GROVE. 


Tali Esen Morgan and Ocean Grove. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August 11, 1906. 

The most successful musical season in the history of 
Ocean Grove is now in full swing. The enthusiasm that 
prevails is of the most contagious kind, musically speak- 
ing, for from the youngest “Rough Rider” in the children’s 
chorus to the soloist in the big festival chorus the liveliest 
interest is feit, and the most intense concern evinced for 
the success of each and every event. The opening day of 
the musical season of Ocean Grove was June 28, when Dr 
Adam Geibel’s cantata, “The Nativity,” was given by the 
Ocean Grove festival chorus and orchestra, and the follow- 
ing soloists: Jeanette Fernandez, soprano; Mrs. Lispeth 
Rector Chapin, contralto, and Donald Chalmers, basso. 
The singing of the cantata was preceded by a miscellane- 
ous program. On July 3 there was given a patriotic con- 
cert by the Ocean Grove chorus and orchestra. Then on 
July 7 was heard the first pretentious concert of 1906, when 
the soloists were Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist; Marie 
Stoddart, soprano, and Edmund Grasse, the blind violinist. 
The chorus sang “The Soldiers’ Chorus,” Gounod, and 
“Rose Maiden,” Cowen. On July 11 an illustrated mu- 
sicale was given, the following quartet assisting: Grace 
Underwood, soprano; Lispeth Rector Chapin, 
contralto; Marlowe-Jones, tenor; Donald 
Chalmers, basso. July 16 recorded the spe- 
cial engagement of the “Swedish National 
Choir,” composed of fifty-five men, directed 
by Hugo Lindqvist, and assisted by Alma 
Webster-Powell, soprano This 
Swedish choir was in. this country for only 
three weeks, and their final concert was at 
It was one of the most at- 
On July 21 





soloist. 


the Auditorium. 
tractive events of the season. 
new sacred cantata, “The 
Redeemer,” was sung, the soloists being 
Gertrude Clark, soprano; Marie Stillwell, 
contralto; William Harper, basso, and Dr 
Charles Freemantel, tenor. The chorus work 
on this occasion was especially well done, 
calling forth a letter of the highest praise 
from the composer, Julian Edwards, to Mr. 
The letter was published in the 
Asbury Park Press. Another illustrated 
musicale was that of July 30, when Anna H 
S. Holt, soprano; Donald Chalmers, basso; 
Marion Caro-Chandler, violinist, and the 
Ocean Grove orchestra made up the program. 
It preceded the great event of the season, 
the Nordica concert of August 1. The latter 
was a gala night for Ocean Grove and Tali 
Esen Morgan, the man to whom all credit is 
due fer the accomplishment of bringing 
forces to bear with such fine results. The 
festival chorus was augmented on this occa- 
sion by Mr. Morgan’s New York chorus, 
making a great chorus of 700 voices. They 
sang with splendid verve and finish Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden’ and Rossini’s “Inflammatus,” 
Nordica and orchestra, The ovation 
tendered Madame Nordica was a veritable 
triumph for her. Her numbers—aria, “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer,” Wagner; “Serenade,” Strauss; 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Handel; 
“Spring Song,” Weil, and “The Inflam- 
matus,” Rossini—were repeatedly encored 
and responded to most graciously. Julian Walker, who has 
appeared many times with Nordica, was recalled five times 
after his fine delivery of Bizet’s “Toreador” song, respond- 
ing with Tours’ “Mother o’ Mine,” which will long live in 
the memory of his audience as the perfection of art in tone 
production and finished interpretation. At this coucert 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist, and a favorite of the 
Ocean Grove season, played Grieg’s concerto, with the 
Ocean Grove orchestra, in good style. 

The success of the Nordica concert has encouraged Mr. 
Morgan to plan for a greater musical season for 1907. Ne 
gotiations are under way for the appearance of Eames, 
Sembrich and the Boston Sy:aphony Orchestra, and a re- 
turn engagement of Nordica for this season. 

When one considers what has been accomplished at 
Ocean Grove in a few short years for the art of music, 
through energy, skill and a high ideal, one does not hesi- 
tate to prophesy a future, a natural evolution, that will 
eventually materialize and make of this charmingly situ- 
ated Grove the long dreamed of Bayreuth of America 
With improving financial conditions the perspective of 
Ocean Grove as a great musical centre is slowly but surely 
unfolding itself. The first requisite of a musical festival of 
any kind is a place of adequate size and proper acoustics 
wherein to hold the festival. In this respect the Andi- 
torium at the Grove is unrivaled; with a seating capacity 
of 10,000, an immense stage, facilities for seating a chorus 
of S00 voices, acoustics so fine that the most delicate mezzo 
voce is heard in the remotest corner, much is possible. 


Julian Edwards’ 


Morgan 


with 


The educational value of a summer spent at the Grove is 
acknowledged and endorsed by the thousands that annu 
ally come here. Through the insight gained of the best in 
oratorio, cantata and orchestral music, during this short 
summer season, a familiarity and love of the good in music 
is instilled, and with the children, who are encouraged and 
instructed entirely gratis, a beginning along right lines has 
the initiative. The interest and enthusiasm of the child 
mind when rightly directed regarding music was revealed 
during rehearsals for the children’s festival on August 9 
One might say the climax of the immensely popular mu- 
sical season at Ocean Grove was reached in the Children’s 
Musical Festival, given in the Auditorium before an audi- 
ence of 10,000 people. It was thought that the Nordica 
concert on August 1 would be the greatest of the season, 
but for public interest and genuine enthusiasm nothing at 
Ocean Grove or anywhere else can compare with the Chil 
dren’s Musical Festival. Persons from all parts of the 
United States came specially to attend this festival. It is 
said there is nothing that can compare with it in the coun 
try, and though it has been given for the past seven 
years under the same director, Tali Esen Morgan, it 
seems that the interest has grown with every succeeding 
season, 

The children’s chorus was formed on July 6, and dail; 





Tau Esen Morcan. 


rehearsals have been held under the direction of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s assistant, Dr. F. C. Freemantel, until the singing of 
the children has reached the highest point of perfection 
In order to secure faithful attendance at rehearsals Mr 
Morgan decided that a new penny would be given to each 
of the children for every rehearsal attended, and thus far 
he has given away more than 20,000 of these bright cents, 
and the scheme worked like a charm 

Beside the chorus of about 700 girls there is an organiza- 
tion of boys numbering between 200 and 300, all uniformed 
in the regular Rough Rider suits consisting of coat, tron- 
sers, hat and leggings, and each boy is provided with a 
wooden gun. Military drills have been held three times a 
week under the direction of Capt. Harold E. Nieman, of 
Red Bank. Beside the military drills these boys are also 
instructed in singing, and they even surpass the girls in 
quality of tone, and certainly in volume and enthusiasm. 

Since last Monday morning the Auditorium had been in 
the hands of a large corps of carpenters, decorators and 
electricians. The immense platform was extended clear 
across the building. Thousands of American flags were 
suspended from the roof of the Auditorium, and red, white 
and blue incandescent lamps, fastened in the front and un- 
der the galleries, made a most artistic effect. Five thou- 
sand yards of green denim were used in covering the plat- 
form. Immense white piers were erected on each side, 


giving the stage end of the building a massive effect. From 
these pillats were suspended festoons of colored lights 
On the north and south sides of the platform. under the 


gallery, was an outdoor garden with large trees, in which 


sparkled little incandescent lights. A chorus of Indian 
maidens numbering over fifty moved about in the north 
garden, and a military camp of the Rough Riders, with 
real military tents, was a feature in the south garden. In 
front of the organ a massive electric star 25 feet high, with 
hundreds of dazzling lights, made a magnificent centrepiece 
It is admitted by all who have attended these festivals in 
the past years that this one has never been excelled and 
perhaps never equaled, and the chief decorator and his 
corps of assistants have been congratulated on all sides 

At 8 o'clock Thursday evening the appearance of Director 
Morgan on the director's stand was greeted with applause, 
and with the first measure of a stirring march from his 
permanent orchestra of sixty-five pieces, sixteen doors in 
the Auditorium were opened simultaneously, and into all 
the aisles marched companies of girls dressed in white, 
including white stockings and shoes, and each carrying an 
American flag. Then began the march and countermarch 
through the aisles and finally up to the choir platform 
Following them came the boy Rough Riders, marching 
like veterans behind their drum corps. When the boys 
reached the front platform they executed a military drill 
under the command of Captain Nieman, to the pleasure 
and delight of all. 

The first the 
song entitled “The Tale of a Sea Shell,” by 


number on program was a 


Luders, and the singing called forth cheers 


Following this a company of about sixty 
young girls, under the direction of Efhe 
Hagerman, gave a most beautiful and intri 


cate drill. Each of the girls carried a hoop 


covered with bright paper flowers. It was 
The Mandolin Club, 
der the of Georgia Park, then 
played a march called “Silver Bells.” This 
also pleased the audience greatly. Katharine 
a “Bird Recital,” in 


which she gave most realistic imitations of 


charmingly done un- 


direction 


Minahan followed with 


the singing and the calls of various birds. 
[his number seemed to delight every one 
Maximilian Pilzer, a boy violinist of interna- 
tional reputation, played Schumann's “Trau- 
Dance” by 
Brahms, hit 
One of the most popular songs given by the 
children for the past years has been “Daddy,” 
by Behrens, and this pathetic song was most 
beautifully A wonderful feature of 
the children’s singing is the fact that every 
word can be thoroughly understood, and yet 
the singing and phrasing, and especially the 
legato work, was most beautiful 

Edna Carlton Little, a most talented elo- 
cutionist, gave “The Message,” and during 
its recital the orchestra played very softly 
“The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan. The effect 
was charming. A very pretty feature of the 
entertainment was the singing of “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought” by the Temple 
Choir, composed of about forty young ladies 
dressed in their white and black robes. They 
marched in from the rear of the platform in 
twos and divided, making a large circle. The 
singing showed that the Temple Choir is 
made up of most excellent voices, and the 
singing of this number was greatly enjoyed 
by all A boy soprano, Edward Ahrens, 
sang “Awake, My Love,” by Niedlinger, in a very sweet 
voice, though not powerful enough to fill the great build- 
ing 

The last number of the first part was a “Japanese Love 
Song,” sung by the children, which called forth enthusi- 
During the intermission a number was 
It was a scarf drill 


merei” and a “Hungarian 


and scored an instantaneous 


given 


astic applause. 
given which was not on the program. 
by a company of young women under the direction of 
Miss Hagerman. 

The second part opened with a selection by the orches- 
tra, after which the children sang two songs, “Dearie,” by 
Kummer, and “Kentucky Babe,” by Geibel. Both numbers 
greatly pleased the audience. Maximilian Pilzer followed 
with a violin solo, “Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate, and 
again this young man showed his wonderful mastery over 
the violin. Miss Little recited a “Bugle Song” and “The 
First Discord,” after which the children again sang “The 
Stars, Stripes and You” and “Moon Dear.” Then a chorus 
of forty young women dressed in Indian costume sang 
“The Temple Bells,” by Finden. 

At 10:30 came the great patriotic finale. The Children’s 
Festival Chorus, the Rough Riders, the Indian Maidens 
and the Temple Choir all joined in singing the “Yankee 
Doodle Boy.” During the singing of the chorus and the 
second verse a stirring surprise was given the audience 
when each one of the children unfolded a piece of bunt- 
ing about a yard square, and, in raising it up, the whole 
formed a massive American flag. 

This brought to a close possibly the most successful 
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thousand persons as they left the Auditorium were unan 






such an entertainment and such scenes been witnessed 












31. This will be known as “A Night in Fairyland.” 
that time the Auditorium will be transformed into a mas 
sive fairy garden. 






The children’s chorus will 






in attendance. 
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big audience. 
never more fully revealed 







Evan Williams, tenor, 
in excellent voice. The 
chorus, augmented by 
which came over in a 
after the performance. 





solo numbers were well sung 
Mr 









is Born” and the closing “Hallelujah Chorus.” 






Mr. Morgan is to be congratulated on the finished produc 
tion of “The Messiah.” 
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Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will be given on September 3 
There will be 750 in the chorus and four of the most em 
inent soloists in America 

fe & 

The soloists for Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” the last concert 
before the camp meetings, will include Gwilym Miles, bari- 
tone; Cecil James, tenor, and Marie Stillwell, contralto 
Thursday evening, August 16, is the date 

'  €& 

The Auditorium Orchestra members will go on their an- 
nual vacation to the Thousand Islands on September 5. A 
limited number of outsiders may accompany the orchestra 
The cost of the trip will be only $38, which includes railroad 
fare, hotel bill and all side trips. For further particulars 
address Tali Esen Morgan, Auditorium, Ocean Grove 
Evetyn KAgSMANN 










Grienauer's Chamber Music Organizations. 


Karl Grienauer, the ‘cellist, has founded, in addition to 
his former organizations, the Grienauer String Quartet, 
Harp Trio, Piano Trio, a sextet and ‘cello quartet (four 
‘celli), The latter is the only combination of its kind in 
America, Consisting of four excellent artists, Karl Grie- 
nauer, M. Skalmer, E. Kun and T. Broeder. It has aroused 
great interest and, judging from the bookings, it will be- 
come popular. It is remarkable for charm and beauty of 
tone. Karl Grienauer’s friends and admirers are looking 
forward to the Grienauer ‘cello recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
on November 15, when this ‘Cello Quartet will be a special 
attraction. 





Frederic Martin at Ocean Grove. 

Frederic Martin was the bass soloist at the Auditorium, 
in the performance of Handel's “Messiah” on Saturday 
evening, August 4, and had his usual success. Mr. Martin 
has the endorsement of many of the leading choral con- 
ductors of the country for his manly singing and inter- 
pretation of the bass airs of this oratorio. In addition to 
singing the Verdi “Requiem,” at the next Worcester Fes- 
tival, he has been engaged to sing one of the bass parts in 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 





Mary Helen Howe (Maria Celli), who has studied in 
France for three years past, has returned to her home in 
Brookland, D. C., a suburb of Washington. She has a 


Children’s festival ever held at Ocean Grove, and the ten 
imous in their opinion that nowhere else in America has 


On account of its great success and the inability of so 


many persons to secure seats, the director decided to 
repeat the entertainment, with a number of additional 
features, next Saturday night. It is expected that the 
house will be again crowded 

This season an extra Children’s festival will be held 


in connection with the Asbury Park Baby Parade Carnival, 
to be given in the Auditorium on Friday evening, August 
A 


be dressed 
in fairy costume and the queen and all her court will be 


Handel's “Messiah” was given on August 4 to the usual 
The perennial charm of this oratorio was 
The quartet of soloists—Laura 
Louise Coombs, soprano; Mrs. W. S. Bracken, contralto; 
and Frederic Martin, basso—were 
The 
Morgan’s New York chorus, 
special train of six cars, returned 


The singers were notably good in “For Unto Us a Child 
Many re- 
marks were heard on the splendid work of the orchestra 
in the accompaniments and in the “Pastoral Symphony.” 


RUDOLPH ARONSON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Besides the engagement of Leoncavallo, the orchestra of 
sixty from La Scala, Milan, and the lyric artists for th 
Leoncavallo opera concert tournee, under the direction of 
John Cort and S. Kronberg at 


Carnegie Hall, Rudolph 


beginning October 8 next 
Aronson has engaged the distin 


guished French composer, conductor and conferenciet 
Reynaldo Hahn, recognized as one of the greatest of living 
exponents of Mozart. He has been chosen to direct the 
performance of “Don Giovanni” (with Lilli Lehmann and 
Geraldine Farrar in the cast) on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the immortal composer at Salzburg, his 


urthplace, on the 14th of this month 
Mr. Aronson has also signed (from November next) with 


Ferencz Hegediis, the violin virtuoso, who is proclaimed 


by his master, Jeno Hubay, “a second Wieniawski,” an 


who is the lucky possessor of the famous “Giant Guar 
nerius,” valued at $25,000 

Among the other artists engaged by Mr. Aronson are 
Léon Rennay, the young baritone, whose artistic renditior 
of songs of the modern French school have elicited great 
praise in Paris and London; Maria Colloredo, an Italian 
soprano; Arthur Shattuck, an American pianist (pupil of 
Leschetizky); Paris Chambers, the cornet virtuoso, wh 


comes highly indorsed by Joachim, Massenet, Jean d« 


Reszké, Bemberg, Thomé, Cowen and Safonoff; and Rafac! 
Navas, a Spanish pianist 

Mr 
ular concerts on the lines of the London Ballad and Prom 
of the artists 


Aronson contemplates inaugurating a series Of pop 


enade concerts, to include some under his 
management 

While in London Mr 
Jakobowski, composer of that popular operetta, “Erminie 
(which enjoyed the 1,207 perform 
ances Mr the New York 


Casino), his full consent to the production of “Ermimie” im 


Aronson procured from Edward 


unprecedented run of 
under Aronson’s direction at 
Paris, and also the rights of presentation of his latest oper 
etta, entitled “The Abode of Love.” 

Mr. Aronson visited Siegfried Wagner 
reopened negotiations with him for the season of 1907-8 
for a series of orchestral concerts in America, and he has 
also procured from Leoncavallo the rights for the initial 
production in America of that composer's “La jeunesse de 
Figaro,” an opera-bouffe, libretto by Victorien Sardou 

Vivienne Fidellé, Mr. Aronson’s little protégé, is study 
ing with Jean de Reszké 

With offices in New York, London, Paris and Milan, Mr 
Aronson has become a veritable globe trotter, but after all, 
he says, there is no place like the “old stand,” New York 

For his initial concert in New York, Leoncavallo is com 
posing, as a tribute to the American public, a “Marche 
Solenelle” entitled “Viva I’ America.” 

During his leisure hours recently Mr. Aronson completed 
for orchestra a characteristic of the Louis XVI 
period, which J. Carroll Beckwith, a fellow passenger 
propriately named “Powder and Patches.” 


at Bayreuth and 


gavotte 


ap 





Elien Beach Yaw a Magnetic Star. 

One of the most successful concerts—successful 
cially as well as artistically—given at the New York Hip 
podrome, was that which took place Sunday evening, March 
4 when Ellen Beach Yaw and Jan Kubelik divided the hon 
ors as soloists. It appears that Miss Yaw is duplicating 
her successes in California. Everywhere the brilliant singer 
has been greeted by overflowing houses. Some extracts 
from the New York daily papers of the concert at 
Hippodrome, at which Miss Yaw was one of the stars, wil 
be read with interest: 


finan 


the 


The concert at the Hippodrome last night drew nearly oo per 
sons. Jan Kubelik and Ellen Beach Yaw were the soloists An 
ovation was given to Miss Yaw, who was beard in two numbers 
Delibes’ bell song from “Lakme” and the mad scene from “Lucia.” 


—New York World, March 5, 1906 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, in making her 

the Hippodrome last night, showed at 

fornia top notes of cight or ten years ag 


American reappearance at 


ymce that the still, email Cal 


have grown abroad int 


a voice which at any rate need not fear the greatest halls Four 
thousand persons beard ber in the “Lucia” mad scene, and also the 
bell song from “Lakme” in the original key She won great ay 
plause.—New York Sun, March 5, 1904 


MISS YAW'S WARM RECEPTION 


























high coloratura soprano voice, and sings the principal arias ¢,,senewra Sornawo Maxes Hea Rearreasawce Heae Arree Tew 
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York. At the Hippodrome lest night, the stage where usually spectacte 
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“Rudolph Aronson 


Concert Direction Internationale 


Advence and Publicity Arrangements Made and Tours Booked and Arranged 
im the Principal Cities of Europe, United States and Caneda. 





The 
most mteresiing 
Mr. Kubelik and 

first appearance 


circus and balict hold sway, was given over entirely to musx 


another rcehestral concert, and th 


the 


ecasion was 


atures of were the appearance of 
Miss 
f Miss 


the 


evenmeg 


Ellen Beach Yaw as the soloists. It was the 


about and 
the 
the California soprano was known 
high 
Europe 


Yaw m the local concert stage for ten years 


result must have been very gratifying to singer 


When she 
chiefly because of 
and work in « 


formerly sang here 


years of stady 
ch breadt 


got a splen 


a voice of very range Ten 


meert and opera in have added a 


amd strength to « aturally et voice and she 
id 


She 


very sw 
reception 
and an enthu 


Voca 


great 


first sang the mad scene fror Lucta won 


tastic recal As an encore she repeated the Fireworks at 


ec end of the select and again received applause The 


sher was a little late down t the with twe huge 


baskets of 
she sang 
goo 


getting stage 
Later 


Ma 


them 


Herald 


flowers, and © singer had | return for 


the bell song from “Lakme 


The Andre Benoist Trio Teur. 


After the extraordinary the Andre Benoist 


last Mr 
tour to the Pacific 


success of 


Benoist has decided to extend his 


this 


rio winter, 


Coast coming season. As pianist 


on the last Gerardy tour, Mr. Benoist won a share of the 


honors at the Golden Gate The trio includes Gregor 
Alexandrowitch Gaitz-Hocy, the Russian violinist, and 
James Liebling, ‘cellist The program for the tour will, 
18 a matter of course, include compositions by the masters 


ind addition to these the works of modern 


not familiar in this country will be played 


in 0 nposer 5 
The following 
notices refer to the Girardy tour in California last spring, 


ith Mr. Benoist as the star pianist 


Gerardy had with him « most capable pianist Mr. Benoist 
This artist is able to place himself side by side with the soloist 
and, thanks to his intelligent grasp of the musica! situation 
s able to retain the balance of the performance He gives 
siderable pleasure and produces a full, healthy tone, which show 
the imstrument to its best advantage.—San Fran Post 

The pianist, Mr. Benoist, was faultless and brought the ‘ec 
nto prominence with a rare skill Sen Francisco Call 

Benoist, the pianist, won much praise and his brilliant work in 
the Liszt polonaise in E major was brilliant in its execution and 
taking m its style In } umber with Gerardy his work a 
through beapoke the musicianshiy f a master Los Angeles Hera 

Reed Miller Has Returned. 
Reed Miller, the tenor, has returned from a Southern 


tour, during which he sang in concerts in Georgia, the Caro 
linas, and other States. Henry Wolfsohn, who will manage 
this artist for the next two years, has already booked him 
for important oratorio appearances in the West 
interest Mr. Miller is the 
mers possession by Liza Lehmann, has a role 
to Miller, and which the eminent baritone has 
tenor. 
much good work behind him, Miller is only at the outset 


Bispham’ s 
the for 


well 


in great, and opera in 
suited 
offered the 
Solo tenor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, with 
al 
a career which promises great things 

Joseph P. Donnelly, the well known organist and conduc 
tor, has been appointed a supervisor of music in the publi: 
New y ork 
who have qualified as teachers of music in the high schools 
He taught last year High School 


at the Academy of 


schools of Greater and is further one of three 


in the Girls and the mu 


sic at the annual commencement Musi 


was entirely in his charge. The chorus on that occasion 
numbered 600 voices, and all the songs were accompanied 
by a full orchestra To the Spring,” by Grieg, an ar 
rangement of the well known piano piece, was sung by a 
select chorus of sixty voices, the orchestration was made 
by Donnelly 


VIENNA CONSERVATORY 


Conservatorium der Geselischaft des Musikfrounde 


Instruction in the Master-school for piano begins the end of Sen 





tember, 1006 inder the direction of Emil Sauer 

Applications for admission must be made by September 15 Ad 
dress: Direction des Conservatoriums 

Evidence neerning revious musical education, ale ertific 

f birth, required 

Fees for registering kronen ($2 

Annual tuition ayable it advance ree talments 6 
kromem ($120) 

Entrance cxaminations o r in Septen ber, and sopmcants are 
requested to play from memory a prelude and fugue from Bach's 
Wahtemperertes Kiavier also one of the larger classic and one 
f the modern piano compositions N mile accented for leas than 
ome year Further particulars the atalogue, which will be sent 
gratis 
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ceRenz HEGEDUS- Violin Virtuoso PARIS CHAMBERS—Cornet Virtuoso. Endorsed by 
THUR SHATTUCK American Plane Virtuoso oachim, Mesasenet. Leoncava!!o. lean de Reerke 
LEON RENNAY—Garltone. interpreter of Songs of| Bemberg. Thomé, Cowen, Safonoff, « 
the Modern Prench Schoo! as 
MARIE COLLOREDO Soprano 
RAFAEL NAVAS Spanish Piano Virtuoso REYNALDO HAHN Composer Conductor & Conterencier 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Max Donner in Aatwerp. 

Max Donner, the violinist, was soloist at the concert sym- 
phonique by the Societe Royale d’Harmonie of Antwerp, 
July 25, playing Bach’s concerto in E major; Vieuxtemps’ 
ballade and polonaise, and his own composition, “Dance of 
the Gnats.” An orchestra of one hundred men played, and 
a friend writes that the success of the young American 
violinist was phenomenal, resulting in the heartiest ap- 
plause and recalls. Three thousand people were in the 
audience. Constant Lenaerts, the conductor, introduced 
Donner to Baron van Zeulen, conductor of The Hague 
symphony concerts, and tke violinist played on his beautiful 
Stradivarius violin, valued at $5,000. The owner offered to 
loan the instrument to Donner when he plays at The 
Hague. Quoting briefly the Antwerp Daily of July 26 
(translation ) : 


A decided success was that of the young violinist, Max Donner, 
who won many honors on this occasion, culminating in a double 
recall 

This paper expects to reprint further press comments on this im- 
portant appearance, so full of real artistic satisfaction to Max 


Donner 


Kronold's Terms Announced. 


Hans Kronold, ‘cellist, announces for the benefit of clubs 
contemplating his services that his terms are $100 and ex- 


penses for New York and vicinity. He will reduce these 
terms for churches. and professional artists, and will make 
special terms for a series of concerts or tours. 

Press notices from Portland, Me., and New York read: 


Hans Kronold ‘isplayed all of his great virtuosity as a ‘cellist in 
a “Caprice Hongrvise” and Goen’s “Romance,” taking his audi- 
ence by storm. In response to an encore he played a selection 
in the large style that brings out the ‘cello’s finest qualities, with 
beautiful effect.—Portland Argus. 





Lovers of the ‘cello enjoyed a treat at the Kronold recital when 
that artist contributed some delightful selections in a manner thai 
evidenced hig mastery of that instrument. * * * The first num- 
ber, “Sonata No. 6,” by Boccherini, was enthusiastically received 
and at once placed Mr. Kronold en rapport with his audience. 
New York Evening Telegram. 





M. T. N. A. Booklet. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association will issue the 
proceedings of the last (Oberlin, Ohio) meeting, contain- 
ing the papers read by prominent specialists. This will be 
a valuable work, and may be had for $1.50 by inquiring of 
Waldo S. Pratt, president, 86 Gillett street, Hartford, Conn 





At the recent Silesian Music Festival there was a deficit 
of $500. Quite like America! 





A Unique Prospectus. 

C. E. Seifert, director of the Montreal Conservatory of 
Music, has issued a new prospectus, which is a refreshing 
departure from the conventional type of conservatory sylla- 
bus. The prospectus opens with a very practical preface 
by Philip E. Netten, organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Church, Montreal, followed by some extracts from Euro- 
pean criticisms of Mr. Seifert. Then follow some fifteen 
pages of absolutely necessary information about the courses, 
&c., of the conservatory, which embrace all the usual 
branches of musical education—piano, organ, voice and all 
the orchestral instruments, languages and elocution. The 
book also contains forty pages of well written and very 
interesting biographies of the famous masters, from Pales- 
trina to Brahms, each sketch being accompanied by an ex- 
cellent half tone portrait of each master. It is altogether a 
unique publication, which students in all parts of the world 
will find valuable and interesting 





Madame Von Deenhoff at Schroon Lake. 
Helen von Doenhoff, the vocal teacher, and Albert von 
Doenhoff, solo pianist and teacher, are at Schroon Lake in 
the Adirondacks. They report a lively interest in the com- 
ing season, as evidenced by numerous inquiries for lessons. 
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120 Tremeat Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DE LMA-HEIDE, 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 


The Musical Courter 
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ITALY and FRANCE, 


14 RUB LINCOLN 
A\« nue des Champs-Blysées), PARIS 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMILE BERTIN, 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





MAISON ERARD 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS 


Maltre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 
COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 
Teas, oes & me on Sheers, 98 ©. u. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 
a Italien Method. Complete coures. Stags 
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LESCHETIZKY’S 


Pupil and Authorized Representative 
Brittiant Autograph Testimonial 
* Please write for appointment 
225 Rue St. sacques (Luxembourg Gardens) , Paris 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER and PIANIST. 


Private and Clase Lessons. 
19 Rue Léo Delibes, Panis. 








m BALDELLI 


6 ¢ Rue Euler (Champs Eiysées), 


ALBERTO BAGHRANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
ROFESSOR 





PARIS 


De. FERY LULEK 


Basso Cantante 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES 


Vocat Instructions 
6 Rue de Belloy PARIS 


Dumartheray’ s Special | School for French 
35 Rue de Berri (Champ-Elysies , PARIS 


DICTION FOR SINGERS 
Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation, 
Grammar 


, Literature, Declamation 

Collaborateur: Lovis ee Sociétaire de la 
Pupils: Mile. Jane N — the P 3 
Mile. Sara ison See nin Opie: Kime: 
G. Whistler-Misick, American an Oum:- 


roff, baritone; sons Seveuer James of 
New York; Saxton, Professor rench 
at West Point ee ete., ete, = 








VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Florence, Via Nazionale 4... 


ALICE MAC GREGOR 


CHURCH-CONCERT-SOPRANO 
(MARCHES!) 





SOPRANO 
= ADORESS 
210 W. to7th St ., New York 
Phone : 3117 Riverside 





WALMAR 
VON 


DAMEC 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET 
Residence and Studio 
1377 Lexington Ave., New York 








VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Concert and Recital. Instruction 
Management ALLIED ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Phone 6085 286 Main 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mme. ETTA EDWARDS, 


SINGING TEACHER, OF B@STOR 
Address, care of 
Musical Courier Co. 
NEW YORK 

















| KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Original Manuscript of Sonata op. 53 (Waldstein-Sonate) entirely in the 


Price, bad baa 


Prospectus in English and German sent upon application. 


| KARL W,. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse. LEIPZIG _ 


1 OFFER 


handwriting of Beethoven 
$11,000 























Pr TTSBURG. 


RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tuesday, F afternoon, 4:4 Sixth 
Ave. Monday, Thursday and Satur- 
day aeraing, 217 Wallace Block, . E. Pitt 


AMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 
ICE ETO AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Studios: Walnut St., soo Penn Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








HERMAN EPSTEIN 
PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York 


THOMAS J. KELLY, 





OMAHA. 

HB. ETHEL Soprano 
Vocal Instruction. Pupil of Jean de Reeske, Over Saenger 
~¥ Te-ente Conservater, of Music 
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CHATHAM HOUSE, GEORGE STREET. HANOVER SQUARE LONDON. 


Concert Direction Daniel Maye 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 
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BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 
2607-209 Wabash Avenue, 


ONIO0. 
ILL 








i 1900. 








Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
132d St. and Alexander Ave. NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION |g  BUZZI-PECCIA 


HERMANN WOLFF) "tyes stesso: 


Especially recommended by 
The World's Greatest Musica! Bureau 


Caruso, Sembrich. DeReszke 
Germany: Berlin aed Flottwelistrasse 1 


and greatest artists 
. Circular on ‘cation. 8) ma oety 
Cable Address : Musikwolfl, Bertin mag 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


eprictor and Manager of the Phith - West 67th St. 


tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall ATELIER BUILDING 











Berlin. 

Representative of more than 40¢ artists, includ 
iag Joachim, D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, hem TR Li NSE | T DRY of MUSIC 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hchihing | 

reio and many other celebrities 
manager of the Berlin Philharmonic a... p38 A o4e Dorchester | Street, “Montreal Canada 
and of Arthur Nikisch |? or prospectus apply 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers } Cc. & SBIPERT, the Masica! Director. 





NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANO 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of 


RErEREnce Tus Musica. Counts. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH. Director. 


The Great Musical Contre of the South. 








Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Direecrors: Cart Hen, Avcust Fragmcxe 





Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 

Professionals 

Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures 

concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Imstruction given in all branches of music from 


ver fection 


frm beginning to highest 
nown and experienced 


Thirty-eight of the most 
professors. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 1,505 Pupils; 82 Recitals. 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principe! 
admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 





116 Instructors. 











The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED ie6o, 

22 Bernburgerstrasse (Phitharmonic), Gerlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development tn al) branches of mesic. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising ell sole ané all orchestral | 

iastruments.) GEMINARY: Special training for teachers. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND OOMPOSITION—Whilkelm EKlatte, Hans Pitener, Pref. Philipp 
Ruefer, Pref. E. E. Taubert, FP. Geyer, Arthur Willner. PIANO-—Geerg Bertram, Theeder Bohimane 

Drouker Guenther F . 
Krause, Prof. James 
A. Papendick, A. 
Corelli, 

Rethmueh! (Reyal Ohamber Singer 

OPERATIC CLags—B. Rothmuchl. VIOLIN—Pref. Gustav Heliaender, 

hitred Wittenberg, Max Grunberg, &., &e. HARP—Frans Peenits. @BGAN- Beornbaré 
Irrgang, Beyal Music Directer. ‘© ‘ooeph Malkin, Bugee Gandew, &e., So. 

VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL annexed to the STERN OONGERVATORY, 1154 Potedamer &., Gerlis W 
Special courses for training teachers. Exceptional edvantages for acquiring « bread and artistic 
repertoire. 

Preepectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil Scheol 
time. Consultation hours from il «. m@. te l p. = 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany. 


if 


Pupils received at any 








——————- BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: - 
ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA, Imperial Royal Court Pianist, Member of the 
Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; ROYAL PROFESSOR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, Mem 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; KAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHEK 


—— —— ADMINISTRATION ; tal 
ROBERT ROBITSCHER. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Pieno: X. Scmamwewxa, P. Scraswewxa, M. Maver Mame A 
Fourstez, W. Letrmotz, M. ox Zapona. WVéolm: Proresson Fromtamn Zayic, (Kammer-Virtuoso), 
Issay Barmas, Joserua M. vaw Vex, Mut. Scuarwewca Vocal: Amtom Stsrzemans, Mu. 
Biawce-Peress, Leowrtxe vt Auwas. B. Pasmone. Composition: P. Scuanwenna, R. Rostrscuex, 
Hwco Kavuw (in English). ‘Celle: Jacgues vam Lise History of Music: Orro Lessmanx, Dr. 

LEEPELD 


Heco Latcwenrarrr (in English), De 
Operatic Department under Roserr Rosrrscuex. 





Staff of I tw Eminent European and American 
Masters uding 
Otis B. Botse, W. Ed. Heimendah! Piletro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Van Hulsteyon, Emmanuel Wad. 
Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, Bart Wirty 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 








Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 


The Largest and Most Complete School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West 
Elocution. MvVSBIC. Operas. Modern Languages. 
The Guest and most completely equipped building devoted to music in Amertee 
Illustrated catalogue sent free 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
4680 North Meridien St. New "Phone: 2°10. Indianepolisc, ind 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.| AT FRET) [). SHAW 


Specia! Course for 
THNO rk, 


Teachers aad Professionals. 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, 

Address 318 Dempster Street, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Full term leads to Mus Bach degree 
Studio: 619 Fine Ar 








De. BR ERERHARD Press 


352 Contra! Park Weel, Cor. 06% Bt Thirty-Second Tear 


te Bidg , Chieage, IL 


Maric SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| Puplle prepared for 








> My work speaks for iteecl!, both in 
meking violins and restoring them 
The best repairing that can be given 


your violin is only good enough Churoh, Concert and Oratorio 








There is onty ome best repairer Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
When you deal with me, you are —-— —EE 
doing yoursell justice and getting full 
value for the money you spend.’ C. VIRGIL GORDON 


Charles F. Albert, 


205 Seuth Ninth St.. Piiledciphis, Pa 
Be caretul to write the address plainty 


PIANIST 
Teacher of Virgil Method at Virgil Plene Scheel 
Recital and Concert Scioist 
Studio at Virgil Piano School,19W 16th St 

















Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





Catalogue free on application Pupils received at any time 





Nos. 66 & 68 University Place, New York 
















THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Srzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS 
St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 


PWESRING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 524-534 STS., NEW YORK CITY 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS _ 


DR. OTTO NEITZEL EL 


Will Use Only 








In His American Tour 1906-7 


EVERETT PIANOS 
EVERETT PIANO Co. 


BOSTON 














THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





 TMBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





De Worlds Best Piawo 


WHtKNABE 


BE, 


2 an & 


VAVs-Cole lin Che @), | 








The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 
in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discriminat- 


ing intelligence of the leading 
artists : 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 
SOHMER BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street 

















vose 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
receiving more favorable comment today than any other 


make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
and Modernity of Cases. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Blumenberg Press, 214-218 William Mtreet, and 16-20 Rese Pireet, Pew Pork 





